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LITERATURE 


By Reuben Post Halleck, [1. A., Principal, Male High School, 
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A worthy companion volume to the author's successful English Litera- 
ture. It describes the greatest achievements in American literature from 
Colonial times to the present, placing emphasis not only upon men, but also 
upon literary movements, the causes of which are thoroughly investigated. 
Further, the relation of each period of American literature to the corres~ 
ponding epoeh of English literature has been carefully brought out —and 
each period is illuminated by a brief survey of its history. At the end A 
Glance Backward emphasizes in brief compass the most important truths 
taught by American literature. 

After each chapter is a summary which helps to fix the period 
treated in mind by briefly reviewing the most significant achievements. 
This is followed by extensive historical and literary references for further 
study, by a very helpful list of suggested readings, and by questions and 
suggestions, designed to stimulate the student’s interest and enthusiasm, 
and to lead him to investigate for himself the remarkable literary record of 
American spirituality, individuality, initiative, and democratic aspiration 
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A New Series by 
Marion Florence Lansing 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


The volumes in this series embody a collection of 
stories of the famous men of history, illustrating 
how the modern nations were born and grew. ‘ Bar- 
barian and Noble ” is just published. 


Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 


In a wealth of dramatic and significant story 
material drawn from Gibbon, Guizot, Bryce, and 
Freeman, we here see barbarian becoming noble un- 
consciously, uncivilized becoming civilized,—the 
tale of the Middle Ages in relation to the world of 
to-day. 
Barbarian and Noble Kings and Common Folk 
Patriots and Tyrants Cavalier and Courtier 
Sea Kings and Explorers Craftsman and Artist 


_ THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 
By Marion Florence Lansing 
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Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 

Tales of Old England 

Life in the 

Page, Esquire, and Knight 


Each volume 35 cents 
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of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts 
of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 5 and 6, at 9.20 A. M. 
For further information communicate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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70 pages, size 7x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
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as to methods of teaching are 
given in considerable detail in the 
pages for teachers. In addition, definite 
directions to the children are given in con- 
nection with the lessons themselves. The 
pupils are given something definite to do, 
which trains them to observe words, to know 
when they know, and to go to the dictionary 
when they do not know—in short, to give * 
them mastery over their vocabulary. Per- 
sistently and definitely the pupil is taught 
how to study. 


The New-World Speller series is published in 
three volumes, for Grades 1 and 2, 3 to 5, and 6 to 
8. The materiai for Grades 3 to, slightly abridged, 
is published in one volume, known as the Briefer 
Course. 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION.” 


BY H. S. BRAUCHER, 
Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


Within the past year recreation workers have 
come to recognize more clearly than heretofore 
that there are definite standards of efficiency in 
their field of work; that the recreation program 
is a part of a larger city plan to which it must 
be related; that playgrounds, public baths, even- 
ing recreation centres, the regulation of street 
play, the regulation of motion picture theatres, 
and of public dance halls, the celebration of na- 
tional holidays like the Fourth of July, the ar- 
rangements for civic pageauts,—are all parts of 
one unified recreation program in any city where 
recreation work is organized on the most efficient 
basis. 

City planners now recognize that provision for 
the recreation of the citizens is as fundamental 
in the modern city as provision for any other 
basic human need. Chambers of commerce 
more and more realize that the existence of a 
comprehensive recreation plan is one of the best 
advertisements of a city and adds to real estate 
values. 

That a comprehensive recreation plan may be 
*secured, cities are appointing representatives of 
school boards, park boards, police boards, and 
public-spirited citizens to serve on recreation 
commissions. In many cities playground com- 
missions are practically recreation commissions. 

In St. Louis plans have been considered for the 
reorganization of the present recreation commis- 
sion, giving to the public recreation commission 
advisory powers in regard to public recreation 
now in charge of the board of education, public 
library board, police board, and park department, 
also supervisory powers over commercial recrea- 
tion, motion picture theatres, dance halls, pool 
rooms, steamboat excursions; also supervisory 
powers over celebrations of national, state, or 
municipal holidays. 

As the education of the children of a city re- 
quires the full time of an able education secre- 
tary, who is called superintendent of schools, so 
cities are recognizing that the development of a 
comprehensive recreation program, giving to all 
the citizens of the municipality, old and young, 
the opportunity to spend their leisure hours 
under wholesome surroundings, demands the full 
time of a recreation secretary. It is recognized 
that the recreation secretary should be a trairred 
social worker, good administrator and executive, 
should understand municipal problems. He 
should have the same capacity for leadership 
which is expected of a superintendent of schools. 
He should have a practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge of play problems. His salary ought 
to be the same as the superintendent of schools. 
It is now recognized that recreation leadership is 


just as necessary in winter as in summer, if not 
more necessary; that you cannot maintain recrea- 
tion work on an efficient basis and employ differ- 
ent workers each summer; that good play leaders 
cannot be secured and kept year after year with- 
out giving them employment by the year. 

It is now generally recognized that the. cities 
which have secured a permanent recreation 
worker have attacked the recreation problem in 
a fundamental and truly economical way. In 
some small communities a school teacher has, 
year after year, given much time to the recrea- 
tion problem, thus keeping a continuity in the 
work. — Thirty-two centres last year employed 
643 workers throughout the year. 

Experience in many ° cities has shown that 
young men and young women working in facto- 
ries during the day will use the playgrounds dur- 
ing the summer evenings, provided the play- 
grounds are well lighted and a good leader is in 
charge. The older people like to come to watch 
the young people play. In Youngstown, O., the 
attendance during the evening was more than 
one-fourth larger than at any time during the 
day. 

In Newark and Cleveland motion pictures have 
been shown on some of the playgrounds without 
charge for admission. Families come together 
and stand for hours watching the pictures and en- 
joying the opportunity of being in a great out-of- 
door gathering with their neighbors. These 
evening play centres do much to develop neigh- 
borhood consciousness. 

Thirty-one cities reported that their school- 
houses were used as recreation centres. Twenty- 
seven of these reported 201i such centres. A spe- 
cial conference on this question was held at Dal- 
las, Texas. Everywhere the field secretaries of 
the association haye found the utmost interest in 
this question, no one arguing against the value 
of such centres, The only question is how to ar- 
range for these substitutes for the undesirable 
forms of recreation. A large number of letters 
sent out to school superintendents asking their 
opinion regarding these centres brought no un. 
favorable replies. 

The evening recreation centres indoors in the 
winter, combined with the outdoor recreation 
centres in the spring, summer, and fall, give an 
opportunity for continuous recreation work 
throughout the year, and enable cities to secure 
abler workers. 

The question is now generally being raised 
whether in the past we have not, in emphasizing 
securing and beautifying our large public parks, 


*Read at Washington, D. C., May 10, 1911. 
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neglected to consider how much use was being 
made of the parks by those for whom they were 
secured, whether recreation secretaries could not 
aid the park authorities in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the people the recreational opportunities of 
the parks. It is believed that the application of 
the same thought to the wider use of the park that 
has been given to the wider use of libraries will 
result in a similar increase in the returns to the 
community. It is just as great a service to 
double the amount of human happiness secured 
through a given park area as it is to double the 
area of the park. 

Kansas City, Mo., and St. Paul, Minn., are to 
conduct recreation surveys. A recreation sur- 
very of all the cities of Maine is being considered. 
Buffalo has already conducted a survey. In 
drawing up comprehensive plans for future de- 
velopment of recreation opportunities, it is im- 
portant to know just how much existing re- 
sources are being used, what resources are not now 
utilized in any way. There is a general feeling 
that these recreation surveys can best be con- 
ducted by a special recreation expert called in for 
that particular task, who is familiar with condi- 
tions in other cities and knows what tests to ap- 
ply, and how to obtain the information desired. 

In the early days of the recreation movement 
a children’s playground was established by a 
woman’s club, by the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, by the Y. M. 
C. A., occasionally by a chamber of commerce. 
Now, whenever anyone of these organizations 
becomes interested, it is more likely to arrange 
for a co-operative committee or association repre- 
senting all the different strong local organizations, 
so that there can be no doubt that the move- 
ment is truly representative of the entire com- 
munity. The drawing up of the plans and their 
execution are recognized to concern the entire 
community. 

More and more the same standards of social 
work which have been maintained by settlements 
are being taken up by municipal recreation cen- 
tres. More and more the young men and the 
young women who formerly went into settlement 
work are entering-~ upon the perfectly demo- 
cratic municipal recreation centre work. 

Tag days for playgrounds are becoming less 
common. Fairs and other special devices are 
being dropped. With the recognition of the 
fundamental necessity of recreation, the people 
usually provide that the funds shall be raised by 
taxation. Where this is not possible, the work 
is being dignified by direct contributions in 
answer to direct appeals. 

(1) Financial—During the year Chicago 
voted affirmatively on the $1,000,000 bond issue 
for recreation proposed by the West Chicago 


park commission. In Cincinnati the total vote - 


on the bond issue of $1,000,000 for recreation 
was 16,795—46,075 in favor of the bond issue to 
15,720 in opposition. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
declared in favor of a $2,000,000 bond issue for 
park and playgrounds by a vote of 7,591 for the 
bond issue to 5,227 opposed. The $2,500,000 ap- 
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propriation for the Harriman park in New York 
state, authorized by vote of the people, will help 
materially in solving the problem of recreation 
for New York city. 

Many cities are now considering large bond 
issues for recreation. In Dallas, Texas, there is 
a movement on foot for a bond issue of $500,000. 
In city after city it has been fouad that in order to 
carry bond issues for parks emphasis must be 
placed on playground features and playground 
plans.. 

One hundred and eighty-four cities alone, 
from which figures are available, spent last year 
$3,025,779.23 on playground work. 

(2) Playgrounds Donated—F. F. Collins, 
San Antonio, Texas, has donated a public play- 
ground 200 feet wide and one mile long, bordered 
on each side with two rows of shade trees. The 
value of the land is $25,000; the improvements 
will cost $50,000. There is to be a swimming 
pool and also two bathhouses. This playground 
will be for all the people. Mr. Collins wishes to 
leave this recreation place as beautiful as it is 
possible to make it. He prefers this play centre 
as his monument to the greatest pile of stone that 
sculptural art could design. 

Freeman B. Shedd has offered Lowell, Mass., 
a fifty-acre playground, valued at $50,000. The 
only restriction is that the city shall, within a 
reasonable time, begin its improvement along 
lines suggested by the donor. The gift comes 


‘after long study on the part of Mr. Shedd, who 


wished to leave behind him a monument which 
should benefit every man, woman, and child in 
Lowell. An open-air theatre is planned for one 
part of the playground. A wading pool, a swim- 
ming pool, and a shallow pond for small boats in 
simmer and for skating in winter, two gymna- 
sium ‘buildings, one for men and one for women, 
tennis courts for both men and women, an ath- 
letic field, playgrounds for small children are all 
included in the comprehensive plans. As one 
reads of the gift his mind runs back to ancient 
Athens, and then forward to the next generation 
as he thinks of what such plans as these mean to a 
community. 

One year ago 336 cities were providing play- 
grounds, and 195 other cities were conducting 
playground campaigns. The number of cities 
now maintaining playgrounds will not be known 
until November 1, 1911, when a complete census 
is hoped for. Reports have been received from 
184 cities, indicating that these cities alone main- 
tain 1,244 playgrounds, employ 3,345 men and 
women exclusive of caretakers. Two hundred 
and nineteen playgrounds were reported to be 
open throughout the year. The number of cities 
reporting special playground activities were as 
follows: Dramatics, 26; folk dancing, 94; garden- 
ing, 43; industrial work, 76; libraries, 52; self- 
government, 40; singing, 72; story-telling, 114; 
swimming, 69. 

Ninety cities have playground associations. 
Twenty-six cities, playground commissions. 


[Continued on page 578.) 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


AN INTERESTING INSTITUTION. 

Everything is to be judged by the service it 
renders. Gold is standardized and serves the 
country because of its scarcity. Multiply it a 
thousand fold in a year, and its service to the 
world would be almost a negligible factor. Iron, 
on the other hand, renders a noble service to the 
world, and you might multiply it a million fold 
and its service to man would not be 
in the least lessened. Judge either 
by the standard of the other and you 
make yourself ridiculous, This is 
true everywhere in life. 

Harvard University’s service to 
the world is estimated as you esti- 
mate a precious metal, by its stand- 
ardization. The fact that Columbia 
has passed it in numbers does not 
in the slightest degree affect Harvard. 
Columbia is not doing what Harvard 
does, but it is no possible reflection 
on Harvard that Columbia is bigger, 
and it is no reflection on Columbia 
that Harvard’s standards are more 
classic. All judgment must be based on the ser- 
vice rendered. 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas was for twenty years 


eminently successful as a public school music - 


teacher. No one was more successful. 
Detroit was her field of labor, and in remem- 


MISS JENNIE L. THOMAS, 
Principal Thomas Training School, 
Detroit. 
brance of her service a beautiful grammar school 
building bears her name. If any other city has 
a public school named for its music teacher, I do 
not know it. 

The earliest summer music schools had Mrs. 
Thomas as the genius of public school music 
teaching. Those who recall those years have a 
memory of a rare and intense personality. There 
was never a summer session of a music school 
that Mrs. Thomas did not discover somebody. 
She never forgot anyqne whom she discovered, 
and a position or promotion always came to such 
men and women. Success followed those whom 
she discovered, so that many persons looking for 


MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS. 


public school music teachers looked to her to find 
one for them, 

Naturally some whom she discovered were 
not ready yet for the work, and such would beg 
of her to let them come to Detroit and study with 
her there till they were ready for a position. She 
gave them what they especially needed, and did 
not make them do over again what they had done 
elsewhere. Work thus started is 
sure to grow, and the day came when 
she could only help all those who 
sought her aid, and could only have 
accomplished persons to recom- 
mend by having a_ school, so that 
without her planning for it or aspir- 
ing to it she found herself with a 
school on her hands. But many 
places could not afford the whole 
time of a music teacher; they wanted 
part time for music and part time 
for English or domestic science or 
manual training, and before she 
knew it, the Thomas Normal Train- 
ing school was several sided, and 
the same characteristics that were in the music 
were in everything. She knew rare spirits, knew 
one’s capacity, knew how to give them just what 
was needed, and dared to leave out many inci- 
dental features that eat up a lot of time and take 
the edge off a student’s enthusiasm. Success 
continued to come to those whom she prepared 
for their work and recommended to ‘positions. 

There was no more useful school than this. In 
time Mrs. Thomas laid down her great work, but 
in the meantime there had grown into her work 
with her her only daughter and her only son, and 
Miss. Jennie Louise Thomas and Louis A. 
Thomas have carried it to a height of de- 
velopment never dreamed of by the founder, and 
in place of a handful of students in a home there 
are nearly 300 students in a group of buildings, 
and an institution has been evolved. 


THE MAIN STREET OF THE WORLD. 
BY ARTHUR EDWARD STILLWELL. 


If two men dispute over party lines, arm them- 
selves, and meeting one another on the Main 
street, shoot at each other and one is Killed, it is 
murder! 

If two nations walking down the Main street 
of the world, have a disagreement over boundary 
lines and go to war and kill thousands, what is it? 

If two men fight and one is killed, it is murder, 
and the law recognizes it as such. 

If ten men ambush four and kill them, this is 
murder. 

If two nations go to war and kill thotisands, 

@what is it? 


T. J. C., Kentucky: I regard your journal as the best 
in the country. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE HOME AND THE 
SCHOOL. 
BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, 
Boston. 


“In our system we make provision to distract 
rather than to intensify.” 

This proposition should read: “By our system 
we distract rather than intensify,” for whatever 
foolishness and lack of true perception we may 
see in those who style themselves educational 
leaders, we would hesitate to charge them with 
a deliberate purpose of framing a system with 
the intention of substituting distraction for in- 
tensification. 

The distraction, or some of it, comes from 
popular sentiment, and the influence of this 
sentiment is, no doubt, felt by those who “appear 
in public on the stage” in the role of educa- 
tional reformers. 

No more catching sentiment can be presented 
for the consideration of parents than the one 
which conveys the idea that an education is to 
‘be had without much effort, or, at least, no more 
effort than is consistent with the execution of 
home and social engagements. Courses which 
seriously interfere with the social life of the 
family are necessarily unpopular. The unthink- 
ing are easily induced to applaud and to adopt 
any scheme, however specious, which seems to 
bridge the chasm between real discipline and the 
easy-going ways of daily life. 


But the distraction in our work penetrates to - 


a still lower level. Every faithful teacher finds 
that there is a sort of tacit resistance set up by 
the pupils to any effort on her part which tends 
to carry. the learners -over the dry places. 
Progress up to a certain point is easy and agree- 
able, but when the real tug comes, and she is 
forced to urge, the class over a_ period of dry 
drill on points already presented, the resistance of 
the class causes her to revive interest by some 
distraction. So, from point to point she is driven, 
perpetually meeting with new obstacles from 
which she turns to novel distractions, till pres- 
ently she finds herself confronted by the problem 
of how to entertain a relaxed and indifferent audi- 
ence, who approve or condemn her in proportion 
as the entertainment furnished suits their whim. 

The most unfortunate feature of it all lies in 
the fact that the teacher who is a good entertainer 
is popular in the home, popular with the board, 
and necessarily popular with the superintendent, 
though that functionary may be well aware that 
there is little educational value in her work. 
The teacher who wins the entire approbation of 
the pupils, of the parents, of the board, and of the 
superintendent is probably in some respects a 
very poor teacher. The conflicts between home 
interests and sotial life are not imaginary; there 
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is no such thing as a real reconciliation between 
them, The young lady who attends the high 
school and enters at the same time into the social 
activities of her set is either doing one or the 
other in earnest; she cannot be doing both well. 

But teachers may bé arranged in three classes. 
The popular teacher, just described, may repre- 
sent the first; she represents the doctrine of di- 
version. The second class consists of those who 
wil] not turn aside for the hard places, but who’ 
lack the skill and the force to carry the pupils 
over them; such teachers become unpopular, and 
are seldom appreciated by anyone. The third 
class is made up of those teachers who are like 
the second class in the matter of avoiding diver- 
sions, but who have the skill and the force to dis- 
cipline the pupils on truly educational lines, and 
whose singleness of purpose and enthusiasm act 
upon the class with inspiring effect. With this 
teacher, no subject is dry, for the spirit of 
progress and achievement acts as a_ constant 
stimulant to the pupils, and all tasks are like 
games of skill or endurance, in which the joy 
lies in the winning. 

The children may have little knowledge of the 
educational value of the study, and less of its 
place in the plan of development; they simply re- 
joice in the fact that they do something to-day 
that gives them power to do another thing to- 
morrow. When once the child feels power 
growing within himself, he experiences a pleasure 
which lies at the basis of all great mental and 
physical efforts. A child who is deprived of this 
pleasure by a never-ending course of diversions 
is not being educated. 

One of the wisest physicians of my acquaintance 
declines to administer two remedies at once. “If 
the patient recovers,” he says, “I wish to know 
what cured him; if I have administered two 
remedies at once I am no wiser in regard to the 
effect of either of them.” When I hear that a 
teacher is using one book of a series in one grade, 
a book of another series in another, and so on, 
I feel sure that the true spirit of progress is likely 
to suffer. No child is so blind and stupid as not 
to feel the satisfaction which comes from a task. 
well and fully done. 

I remember perfectly well with what satis- 
faction I turned the last page of my first reading 
book. The completed book stood for an actual 
accomplishment. I remember, equally well, how 
reluctantly I skipped about in the subsequent 
books, and how soon I lost the idea of progress, 
and was convinced that I was on a never-ending 
course based on the teacher’s likes and dislikes. 

I confidently expect to live to see the day when 
education will be far more enjoyable and stimu- 
lating, because the true sources of joy and stimu- 
lation in study are recognized and cultivated in 
schools.—Extension Bulletin. 


People do not cease playing because they grow old, but they grow old because they 


cease playing.—G. Hall. 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Author, Soldier, Philanthropist. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


The recent death of Colonel Higginson re- 
moves from human sight and fellowship one of 
the most interesting of men; and, so far-as years 
count, the dean of literary circles in and about 
the Boston of to-day. 

For the last two decades there were three per- 
sons in Boston and Cambridge who most grace- 
fully wore life’s silver crown, and who through 
conspicuous merit were as sincerely revered as 
they were widely known. They were: Edward 
’ Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe, and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Within a brief space 
they have all passed beyond. 

There were several features of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s life of fourscore and seven years that call 
for pleasant, if brief, comment. One of these is 
that he was the lineal heir of literary culture. 
His ancestors from times colonial were all culti- 
vated people, several of them distinguishing 
themselves by authorship. Among these was 
Anne Bradstreet, whom Professor Cairns styles 
“the chief poetess of the colonial time,” and 
whom her London publisher called “the tenth 
muse lately sprung up in America.” His fore- 
bears were clergymen, governors, and other 
notables in the early days of the Massachusetts 
colony. 

Then his early years were highly favored by a 
literary atmosphere. One of his professors at 
Harvard was the poet Longfellow. Among his 
schoolmates were James Russell Lowell and W. 
W. Story. Visitors to his Cambridge home were 
many and renowned—Norton, Palfrey, Sparks, 
Washington Irving, Longfellow, Cranch, and 
others. He knew intimately Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Prescott, Parkman, and others who 
achieved eminence in their chosen fields. Few 
men had a wider fellowship, and it was a delight 
beyond telling to listen to his reminiscent con- 
versation about the literary people he knew. Of 
some of these he was afterwards a charming 
biographer. In his passing out it seems as if al- 
most the last living link between the early 
coterie of famous poets, essayists, and historians. 
and the men of to-day were broken. 

Upon his graduation at Harvard when he was 
but eighteen, he took a theological course in the 
divinity school, and became a minister in a parish 
at Newburyport. He was an ardent disciple of 
Theodore Parker’s religious views, and an un- 
compromising enemy of the system of slavery. 
His anti-slavery sentiments swept him out of the 
Newburyport parish, and into a fervid affiliation 
with John Brown of Harper's Ferry fame. Sub- 
sequently for six years he was minister of the 
Free church at Worcester, and then there came 
to him the thought—as to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
before him—that the ministry was neither his 
forte nor field, and he demitted it to give himself 
up to literary pursuits, which he studiously fol- 


friends. 


lowed to his busy life’s end. 
pen in hand. 

Colonel Higginson was generously disposed to 
every philanthropic scheme. The first great 
cause that appealed to him was the emancipa- 
tion of American bondmen. To free John 
Brown from his Virginian prison was one of his 
most daring ambitions. It cannot easily be 
credited—even though he says it of himself— 
that he took this daring risk through his “love 
of adventure” rather than from fidelity” to an 
ideal. Such is a modest word of self-depreciation 
that cannot be allowed to pass the lines un- 
challenged. Afterwards his impulse to free the 
slave carried him into the Union army, and in 
time to head the first slave regiment that was 
mustered into service of the Union. This regi- 
ment and its adored colonel became noted for its. 
gallant service. The regimental story was told 
by its leader in his “Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment,” and is a thrilling recital of army experi- 
ences. After the war he espoused with person 
and pen many of the civic reforms of his day. 
He advocated, with Mrs. Howe, the cause of 
woman suffrage, and was one of its sturdiest 
He announced himself as a Socialist, to 
the dismay of many of his nearest acquaintances, 
and to the delight of those who believe in that 
form of political methods. “That the movement 
of human history is toward the public ownership 
of monopolies is unquestionable,” he said, “and 
if that be Socialism, make the most of it.” <A 
verse from one of his poems reveals the trend of 
his thought on this matter :— 


Virtually he died 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all! 
The myriad monarchs take their own!” 

Of his post-army life twelve years were spent 
in Newport, or “Oldport” as he facetiously 
styled it in his romances, “Oldport Days” and 
“Malbone.” Then Cambridge wooed him back 
to the city of his birth, and to a continuous resi- 
dence there of thirty-five years. Yet the years 
of absence had wrought a great change in the 
circle of his earlier acquaintances. Many, if not 
most, of these were in the flesh no more; but it 
was not difficult for so genial a spirit as he to re- 
adjust himself to the altered surroundings and 
the new faces. Still he had the company of 
President Eliot and Charles Francis Norton, of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and James | Russell 
Lowell, of Edward Everett Hale and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and this, his later literary fellowship, 
was enviable. But, one by one, they went out 
by the shadowed archway, leaving him singularly 
bereft. 

His ceaseless literary activity, however, kept 
him from growing morose. He enjoyed his 
work in his delightful Buckingham-street home 
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the most of the year, and his summer outings at 
the base of Monadnock, in glad éommunion with 
nature, the remaining months. Twice in his 
busy years he broke away for a trip to London 
and Paris, where he was delightfully received and 
honored by literary people. 

Colonel Higginson was a very versatile writer. 
As a biographer, he wrote of Margaret Fuller 
{Ossoli), Longfellow, and Whittier. His “Life 
of Francis Higginson”—an ancestor—is a choice 
bit of biographical work. As a historian he 
wrote “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” “Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 
plorers,” “English History for Americans,” and 
several others. Of the first-named more than 
200,000 volumes were sold. As as essayist, he 
has written “Cheerful Yesterdays,” “The Mon- 
arch of Dreams,” “Saints and Their Bodies,” 
“Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet?” etc. 
As a poet, his measures are “The Afternoon 
Landscape” and “Such as They Are.” For 
years he was a welcome contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly. Those who wish to know the 
earlier years of Cambridge will find ample and 
trustworthy information in his “Old Cambridge.” 

Principal Smiley says that Colonel Higginson 
deserves to be classed with Edward Everett 
Hale and Donald Grant Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
all of whom “have rendered efficient service to 
humanity and the field of letters.” 


WILL RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVE THE FARM? 


BY O. H. BENSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

While shaping the educational policy of the 
Wright county schools in the early spring of 
1907, I was extremely anxious to understand the 
teal needs of the people and their schools, so I 
hit upon this scheme of investigation: I selected 
thirty-four rural schools in all parts of the 
county, which would be representative of the 
true rural conditions educationally, and then 
directed to the teachers the following ques- 
tionnaire :— 

Kindly put the following questions to your 
boys and girls above the fourth grade. Be care- 
ful to get an honest expression, and not to 
prejudice them in any way. No one will know 
how they answer questions, as they are not to 
sign the blank:— 

Boys :— 

1. Do you expect to be farmers or have to 
do with farming when you reach manhood? 

2. Do you like to live on the farm? Why? 

3. What do you expect to do when of age? 

Girls :— 

1. Do you expect to live on a farm home 
when grown to womanhood? 

2.. Do you like country life and the farm 
home? Why? 

3. What do you expect to do when grown to 
womanhood? 

RESULT OF INVESTIGATIONS. 

Not a single school out of the thirty-four had 
paid any attention to. a rural life education. 
Most of the teachers were graduates of the 
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nearest city high school; they had been schooled, 
environed, and fellowshipped in town or city, 
and all their ideas of education were like those 
of their alma mater; some of them had even ac- 
quired the university chair tactics of instruction 
and classroom work, and tried to lead their agri- 
cultural youth in paths of culture and Latin learn- 
ing by questions like, “Bound Bulgaria,” “Con- 
jugate the verb to be,” and “Solve this problem 
in compound proportion.” 

Well, friends, here in brief is the result of it 
all:— 

The thirty-four schools had an enrollment of 
164 boys. Of these 157 said they would have 
nothing whatever to do with farming, and only 
seven of them admitted that they would take up 
farming as a life work or profession. I was so 
much interested in the seven that I began imme- 
diate investigation of the cause for such an unusual 
ambition for life by farmer boys, and found that 
four out of the seven had been influenced by 
agricultural education from Professor P. G. 
Molden, State College Extension Work, and 
sensible fathers. Two of the boys had been 
reading good papers on agriculture and hearing 
agricultural lecture, but the seventh—I am un- 
able to this day to account for his decision. 

Out of the 174 girls enrolled, 163 answered 
that they would have absolutely nothing to do 
with farmers or farm homes, and only eleven of 
them admitted that human destiny as far as they 


_ were concerned would be that of the farm and 


its interests. 

This 1907 census of rural conditions was 
enough for me and gave me argument for activity 
along my chosen line of endeavor, and so I 
proceeded at once to have every rural teacher in 
these thirty-four schools set to work at once in 
re-directing the education and interests of the 
child life of the school. Elementary agriculture 
and home economics were taught by effective 
correlation and in general lessons, organizing 
rural life schools, and eventually by fhe teaching 
of elementary agriculture and home economics 
in regular and daily class work. After three 
years of this kind of education and direction, 
another school census was taken, and I dis- 
patched to the teachers the same kind of a 
questionnaire that I had given three years before 
this to the same schools and with the same farm 
homes and environments. 


CHANGE OF HEART. 

Out of 174 boys, 162 of them answered that 
they would be farmers, many of them stating they 
would be scientific. modern, or up-to-date 
farmers, and only twelve of them insisted on be- 
ing editors, teachers, preachers, bankers, and 
politicians. 

Out of 178 girls enrolled at this time, 161 of 
them answered that they would be home-keepers, 
farmers, etc., of rural life, and seventeen of them 
still insisted upon the fact that they were going 
to city life. It was a notable fact that out of 
the eleven boys and seventeen girls, all but four 
of them were in the advanced grade, and thirteen, 
fourteen, or fifteen years old. 
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WHAT IS PATRIOTISM AND HOW CAN PATRIOTISM BE 
TAUGHT ?—{1.) 


BY LAFAYETTE BLISS. 


DEVELOP LOCAL PATRIOTISM FIRST. 


Another thing that children should be taught 
in school is that patriotism, like charity, should 
begin at home. One of the troublesome prob- 
lems of to-day is the government of our cities. 
Many people who are patriotic enough about na- 
tional affairs are totally lacking in local patri- 
otism. In recent years the American city has 
forged ahead in political importance owing to 
the increasing drift of American life into it, and 
when we stop to consider the.magnitude of inter- 
ests which hang upon its proper development, we 
must be convinced that the field for municipal 
patriotism is wider and more important here in 
America than in any other country in the world. 
The government of a city will be as pure and 
honest and as intelligent as the mayor, aldermen, 
and other men who officer its various depart- 
ments are pure and honest and intelligent, and no 
more so. Why should we not give more atten- 
tion to local matters of government and not get 
so excited about Canadian reciprocity, the Mexi- 
can insurrection, and other matters far removed 
from our homes? 

DYNAMIC PATRIOTISM. 

The foundation of the work in teaching patri- 
otism must be based upon the teaching of good 
morals, but children’s imaginations must be ap- 
pealed to, and their enthusiasm must be inspired, 
otherwise their patriotism will be of that weak, 
passive, negative, conscienceless kind which al- 
lows so many otherwise good men to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to every public duty. Patri- 
otism, like religion, is an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. Do you think there would be as many 
stay-at-home voters among our better citizens, 
as many political scandals, such frequent barter 


of ballots, and would the leaders of our great. 


business houses, railroads, and other corpora- 
tions lay themselves open to accusations of crimi- 
nal complicity in bad government ‘so often’ if 
men’s imaginations were quickened to show the 
true relation of such evils to the fair fame and 
fortune of our repubiic? I think not. Most 
men who practice these forms of civic treachery 
would give their lives to repel a foreign foe and 
would regard as treason treachery to their 
country under stress of war. Can they not be 
made to see that treachery to the principles of the 
tepublic is as fatal in times of peace as in war? 


OBJECT LESSON IN TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


For an object lesson in the teaching of patri- 
otism come with me in your imagination to a 
mining and lumbering town on the Mesabi Iron 
Range. It is Memorial Day, the one national 
holiday left that is celebrated with dignity and 
patriotic decorum. The sun shines bright, and 
the earth is carpeted with green and with flowers. 
We are standing on the public school grounds. 
Assembled there are citizens to the number of sev- 
eral thousand. Many among the assembled 
throng are learning their first lesson in American 
patriotism, for they were born under alien skies. 
They are watching intently the main entrance of 
the large school building. Soon there is seen 
coming down the steps young men and maidens, 
boys and girls, to the number of 2,500, all clad in 
gala-day attire, with wreaths of floWers and with 
banners and flags thrown to the breeze, as their 
lines pass between the lines of the proud fathers 
and mothers on either side. They are the jewels 
of their parents and the hope of this land. A pro- 
cession is formed, headed by the band. Those 
boys in the band may not be accomplished musi- 
cians, but when they blow their horns and beat 


their drums, and the familiar strains of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “O Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” are 
wafted back over the lines, they mean 


every note, and the hearts of all are with them. 
Through the main street they march, and back to 
the spacious auditorium, where, in unison, they 
give this salute to the best flag that ever floated 
in the blue air of heaven: “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag and to the republic for which it stands; 
one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” Then three rousing cheers are given for 


the red, white, and blue, and three more for the 


rave men of two wars who at different times in 
our history took their lives in their hands and 


"went forth to do battle that the principles of the 


republic migh énduré Gnd be spread over the 
earth. ‘Such a sight, my fellow citizens, can be 
seen in no other land but our own, Then the pu- 
pils of the different rooms take their respective 
positions in the hall, which has been tastefully 
decorated in the national colors. Songs are 
sung by the large school chorus and the Boys’ 
Glee Club, breathing forth sentiments of the 
most fervid patriotism. 


~ They passed in one tremendous deed of daring— 
They lived for honor, and they died for man! 
Pile thick the amaranth and the myrtle o’er them— 
For whom our laureled banners flash and flow— 
Roses that love and pansies that deplore them, 
And lilies, weeping from their hearts of snow. 


—William Winter. 
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-> TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


One of the immediate problems in education is 
the preparation of teachers for our trade schools. 
The marked success of the Manhattan Trade 
school in New York and the Boston Trade School 
for Girls has been won by clear thinkers and 
hard workers who have pointed the way for the 
many schools which are to come. One truth has 
been demonstrated in the experience of these 
schools—that the teacher who is to succeed in 
this new field must understand industrial condi- 
tions and must know the problems of the trade 
for which her students are preparing. She must 
create conditions which will not only train the 
students, but will secure the business product. 

We do not realize how closely we are held in 
the bonds of tradition. If we taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, we attempt to teach our 
new subjects in the same way and with all the ac- 
customed routine. In the trade school, however, 
the trade conditions dominate. The value of the 
hour must be demonstrated and the worker must 
not only learn technical skill, but must be prepared 
to fill orders and to complete a product which 
will satisfy the customer and sell at a fair price. 
The workroom and the school are united. It is 
the function of the teacher to preserve in the 
workroom the best elements of the school, and at 
the same time keep the school from hindering the 
effectiveness of the workroom. 

It is evident that we have much to learn in this 
new field. For some time to come we shall be 
feeling our way and studying our experiences in 
our search for new light. 

An interesting experiment in the preparation of 
trade school teachers is about to be made by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston in co-operation with Simmons College. 
The union offers the use of successful trade 


~ 


school shops, including the millinery shop, the 
dressmaking shop, and the shop in which chil- 
dren’s clothing is made and sold to order. The 
union further offers to train teachers of sales- 
manship in connection with its already established 
and successful School of Salesmanship. Sim- 
mons College will provide related courses in indus- 
trial education as well as the principles of 
economics as applied to the industries and busi- 
ness accounts. Opportunity will be given -the 
students to observe their work in business centres, 
under business conditions. They will further be 
provided with opportunities for practice in teach- 
ing. This observation and practice, as well as the 
work in shops and laboratories, will be super- 
vised by experts. The department of industrial 
training at the union will be in charge of Mrs. 
Lucinda Prince, formerly head of the School of 
Salesmanship at the union, and Miss Bertha 
Hildreth, formerly connected with the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls. The course will open 
in September next. The fee for the year will be 
$100. Only a limited number of teachers can be 
trained during the first year. Preference will be 
given to young women who have had some ex- 
perience in teaching and who have been well pre- 
pared- for their work either through college 
training, normal school courses, or technical in- 
struction. It is evident that familiarity with the 


. art to be practiced is essential. In the school of 


needle arts the instructor must be successful in the 
use of the needle. 

A limited number of scholarships will be of- 
fered by Simmons College. Candidates for the 
course are invited to correspond with the director 
of vocational training, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston street, Boston, or 
with the Dean of Simmons College, the Fenway. 


FLOOD TIDE AND FULL MOON. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


In the black pine woods the night is lurking, 
Darkness hovers o’er the ruffled sea, 
Whippoorwill’s monotonous sad calling, 
As of souls in dungeon prisoned, cries to me. 


O’er the dank tarn’s sedges intermatted, 
Ghostly fireflies flit in fitful flight, 

Like a band of hurrying soldiers laying 
In the grave their dead by lantern light. 


Suddenly the sky grows rich with glorious splendor, 
For the full moon floods the land and sea, 

And ‘the flood tide rushing in from ocean 
Bears an exultant stream of silver up the lea. 


Silver, silver every ripple of the ocean, 
Silver every turn and winding of the creek, 

While the full moon so secure and splendid 
Doth the highest courts of heaven seek. 


‘Tis enough, complete, soul-satisfying, 
Silence settles down on wood and hill, 
Nature’s self is lost in contemplation 
Of supreme beauty rapt and still. 


And the moonlit moor becomes transfigured 
With a glory more than that of earth, 
As Judea’s wilderness was hallowed 
By the glory of our Saviour’s birth. 
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A COLONIAL TEA-PARTY. 


BY WINNIFRED C, FOLAN, BOSTON. 


[A play in one act. For girls.] 

Scene: Boston. A colonial interior, with tea-table. 

Time: December, 1773. Afternoon of Boston Tea 
Party. 

Characters: Dorothy Otis, Polly Otis, Susan Otis, sis- 
ters; Mrs. John Otis, mother; Mrs. Warren, Prudence 
Warren, Ruth Warren, Mrs. Pitts, callers; maid. 

Play opens with Susan, the eldest sister, arranging 
the tea-table. Dolly and Polly enter chatting, and join 
Susan near the tea-table. 


Dorothy—I do hope we will soon be able to give a 
tea-party where we may drink real tea. 

Polly—Yes, how stupid to entertain our friends with 
spiced hot water, and expect them to enjoy themselves! 
Even Mr. Samuel Adams would make a face at it. 

Dorothy—And there are three shiploads of tea in our 
harbor waiting to be unloaded and sold us for less than 
it costs the English at home. 


Susan—Sisters, you surprise me much. Know you 
not that the price of the tea‘ has nothing whatever to 
do with it? It is the principle of the thing that mat- 
ters. 

Dorothy—But King George has taken off all the 
other taxes, and puts the smallest possible tax on tea 
alone. What more can we expect? 

Susan—We can expect fairness. The king realizes 
that he went too far. When a man like Samuel Adams 
declares that he will eat nothing. drink nothing, wear 
nothing imported from England till the duties on goods 
are taken off. King George begins to fear he cannot dic- 
tate to colonists who have no rights as English suhb- 
jects. 

Polly—Is that why he removed the taxes? 

Susan—That is why he appears to have removed 
them, and so, by making tea very. low in price, he hopes 
to coax us into buying it, and at the same time submit 
to taxation. 

Polly—Our principles have made us suffer in many 
ways. The spirit that made the colonists resist the 
Stamp Act and follow Mr. Adams’ lead has taken such 
possession of our mother that she threatens to dress us 
in homespun when her present stock of silks and dimt- 
ties is exhausted. 

Dorothy (disdainfully)—Think you, sisters, how stately 
we shall look treading the minuet in stiff linsey-woolcies, 
and holding up our skirts, so—to show a tempting bit 
of cotton-flannel petticoat. 

Polly—Oh, how dreadful to think upon! 

Susan—Fie, sisters, how vain you are! Your vanities 
will not win you many admirers, for all our young men 
affect patriotism these stirring times, and are them- 
selves willing to make great sacrifices in so good a cause. 

Dorothy—But young men do not care for tea! 

Polly--And young men do not wear dimity! 

[Enter Mrs. Otis.] 

Mrs. Otis—What is this I hear about our men not 
making sacrifices? Daughters, do you forget that your 
uncle, James Otis, sacrificed his fine position as advo- 
cate-general rather than defend the Navigation Act and 
the Writs of Assistance? 

Dorothy—What were the Writs of Assistance, 
mother? 

Mrs. Otis—They enabled an English officer to enter 
any house, at any time, to hunt for smuggled goods, . > 

Polly (roguishly, aside)—What fun, to expect a yisit 
from a nice English officer at any time! 

Mrs. Otis—Daughter, thou art a frivolous maid! This 
is no time for idle chatter. This wholé day are our men 
congregated in the Old South meeting house, deciding 
what is to be done about the tea im the harbor. On the 
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outcome of this meeting the future of America depends. 
So says our great leader, Samuel Adams. 

Susan—Mother, how much we all owe Mr. Adams! 
Was it not through his influence that England was made 
to repeal the Stamp Act? 

Mrs. Otis—Yes, that added to the wonderful influence 
of your Uncle Otis, who was then the idol of the people. 

Susan—Mother, know you how affairs are progressing 
at the Old South meeting house? 

Mrs. Otis—’Tis said that a messenger is sent to Mil- 
ton, to Governor Hutchinson, asking for the last time 
that the ships be sent back to England. There have 
been stirring speeches made, and a strong feeling of 
union is felt among the colonists. 

Polly—Why must the question be settled to-night, 
mother? 

Mrs. Otis—Because it will be the legal right of the 
revenue officers to land the tea to-morrow, protected by 
the guns in the harbor. 

Susan—But the Sons of Liberty have decided that the 
tea shall not be landed. T wonder which side will win! 

Mrs. Otis—The Committee of Correspondence has 
seattered fire throughout fhe whole country. There 
are 7.000 men gathered in the town to decide the ques- 
tion as to whether a parliament 3.000 miles away across 
the ocean shall decide hew we shall he governed and 
how taxed. without allowing any representation of the 
colonies in parliament. 

Polly—Oh. mother. may we not take a walk before 
dark to see the great company of strangers -and hear 
the news? 

Mrs. Otis—Certainly not. dauehter. We are receiving 
friends this afternoon whe will bring us the tidines. 
Resides, "tis no time for a maid to be abroad. 

Dorothv—I hene Prudence and Ruth will come with 
Mrs. Warren. Mother, mav we dance a minuet? 

Mrs. Otis—How can you think of dancing to-day! 
Silly one! 

Polly—Perhaps we may have good reason to dance 
later. 

Mrs. Otis—Is all in readiness, Susan? 

Susan—aAll is ready, mother. We thought you would 
prefer a spiced drink to catnip or juniper tea. 

“Maid—Mistress Warren and the Misses Warren. 

Mrs. Otis (returning courtesies)\—-You are welcome. 
friends! "These are perilous times to be abroad, and 
much I appreciate this visit. You will have news of the 
meeting? 

Mrs. Warren—Everything is very orderly. Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Hancock expressly enforced that com- 
mand. 

[Girls pass tea.] 

Mrs. Otis—Know you aught of what 
within doors? 

Mrs. Warren—Oh, yes, I have been informed from 
time to time throughout the day. A new nation is be- 
ing born to-day. Our wrongs have been put before the 
people in a cool but inspired manner. 

Mrs. Otis—Who are the speakers? 

Mrs. Warren—Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Dr. 
Young, Josiah Quincy, John Scollay, and many other 
men both wise and brave. 

Mrs. Otis—I can well guess the substance of their 
speeches. 

Mrs. Warren—This is the sum and substance of the 
whole matter. Parliament has asserted the right to 
make laws to bind the colonists in all cases whatsoever. 
The colonists claim that there should be no taxation 
without representation, and that since they have no rep- 
resentation in parliament they are beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mrs. Otis—And Samuel Adams is the soul of the 
whole movement. 
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Mrs. Warren—tTrue. All are now awaiting the return 
of Quaker Rotch, the owner of the Dartmouth, one of 
the tea-ships, who has gone to Milton for the final an- 
swer of Governor Hutchinson. We may look for some- 
thing to happen on his return. 

Mrs. Otis—It is now dusk. He will soon be here. 

[All sip tea and chat tete-a-tete.] 

Dorothy (replacing the tea-cups)—Oh, hear ye not the 
noise outside? 

Polly (in alarm)—Tis an Indian war-whoop! 

Prudence (trembling)—Let us hide under the beds. 

Mrs. Otis—Surely those be Indians! 

Mrs. Warren—I have felt all along that something 
was going to happen. 

Mrs. Otis—Let us go up to the garret, and look out 
upon the town. We will see the cause of the confusion. 

J [Exit mmtrons.] 

Polly—Girls, are you afraid to stay down here? 

Dorothy—Not I, I am an Otis. 

Ruth—And I am a Warren. 

Susan—We have nothing to fear with so many good 
men and true in the town to-night. 

Dorothy—We must do something to occupy our minds. 
Oli. I bave it! We will dance a minuet. 

Polly—Oh! that we will! 

Prudence and Ruth—How delightful! 

Susan—I do not suppose our mothers will mind. 

All—Oh, no, no—o—o! 

Susan—Then I shall play for you. 

Dorothy—Susan, thou art a darling. Let us form 
here, girls. 

[Four young girls dance a minuet. Enter ladies at 
the ¢lose of the dance.] 

Dorothy—What saw you. mother? 

Mrs. Otis—A band of Indians: three score or more ran 
bv in the direction of the ter wharves, followed by hun- 
dreds of citizens. ~ 

Mrs. Warren—The meeting in the Old South is over, 
and all are seattering. 

Maid—Mistress Pitts. 

Mrs. Otis (advancing)—Dear friend, how pale you 
look! 

Mrs. Pitts ‘(excitedly)—Heard ye not the news? 

Mrs. Warren—We heard and saw the Indians run- 
ning towards the wharves. 

Mrs. Pitts—Let me explain. When Quaker Rotch re- 
turned with the final answer from Governor Hutchinson 
that the ter must be landed to-morrow, Mr. Adams rose 
and said: “This meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country.” As if it were a signal, instantly a war- 
whoop was heard, and a band of Mohawks rushed by 
the door and down to Griffin's wharf. They boarded 
the ships, and breaking open the tea-chests with their 
tomahawks, are spilling the tea into Boston harbor. 

Mrs. Warren—But why should the Indians take a 
hand in our business? 

Mrs. Pitts—Well, my husband, Mr. Pitts, is the chief 
of these Mohawks. 

All—Mr. Pitts! 

Mrs. Pitts—Yes, the Mohawks are our own braves, 
who were on hand when the time came to act. But re- 
member, of this you know nothing. It is a state secret. 

Dorothy—How splendid! 

Polly—Oh, how I wish I had been there! 
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Mrs. Otis—Was anyone hurt? 

Mrs. Pitts—Nothing has been harmed, neither person 
nor property. All is so quiet that those at a distance 
even can hear in the calm air the ripping open of the 
thin chests as the tea is emptied. The Mohawks found 
helpers, so that in all perhaps one hundred and fifty are 
actively concerned. Not far off in the harbor lay the 
ships of tthe fleet, but no one interfered. 

Dorothy (listening)—Hear ye the fife and drum? 
(Looking out.) The work is done! Here come the Mo- 
hawks marching by. (Rushes out, followed by the 
young girls.) 

Mrs. Pitts—It seems, Mistress Otis, that the real tea- 
party took place at Griffin’s wharf to-day. 

Mrs. Warren—Much I should like to look upon these 
who mixed that rich brew. 

Mrs. Otis—That you shall, my friends, Let us go to 
the front porch, and cheer them as they pass. 

[Exit or curtain.] 

‘Note. Costumes: Skirts of plain sateen in delicate 
pinks, blues, yellows, and violets. Polonaise of flowered 
materials with self colors on white ground. Hair 
powdered. Black velvet neckbands. Patches on faces. 
Black slippers, stockings the tint of dress, with black 
ribbon slipper lacings crossed and fastened half way be- 
tween knee and ankle. 

Dance steps from gymnastic exercises. This play 
may be arranged to introduce boys, by substituting them 
for Mrs. Pitts and dividing her part among several. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


Mr. Editor: Like your correspondent, A. D. S.. who 
contributes to the Journal of May 11 a timely article on 
the “Gettysburg Address,”’ I have been, in the past, con- 
siderably disturbed at the sundry variations which have 
from time to time appeared as the genuine address, in 
which a word or two or a mark of punctuation has been 
inserted or altered, and ‘this disturbance of mind con- 
tinued until, some years ago, I chanced to see (I have 
forgotten where) a critical review of the whole matter. 

In this article it was stated that Mr. Lincoln not only 
delivered the address at Gettysburg, but afterwards 
sent an autographic copy to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
fair at Baltimore in 1864, and a copy to one or two other 
similar gatherings before his death. These several 
copies were quoted in the article. and from them it ap- 
peared that Mr. Lincoln himself made some changes, 
and did not make any two copies absolutely identical. 
so that publishers of journals or histories who quote it 
in either version may be entirely justified in so doing. 

Indeed, A. D. S. himself does not directly claim that 
the version to which he refers as the genuine one is in 
the precise form “in word, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion” as originally and actually delivered at Gettys- 
bury. Possibly it is not. Possibly when Mr. Lincoln 
came to writing it out for the fair at Baltimore in the 
following year he may have thought that a change here 
or there might be an improvement. 

But whatever may be the fact, the form which he 
sent to the Baltimore fair, and which was then pub- 
lished without protest by him, and afterwards pub- 
lished by his biographers, evidently is the form in which 
he wished it to be received and remembered, and is 
therefore the form in which it ought to be learned and 
perpetuated. 


May 25, 1931 


A Boston Schoolmaster. 
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KILLING FLIES OUT OF DOORS. 


BY C. F. HODGE, 
of Biology Department, Clark University. 
[In Boston Herald.] 


I have received so many inquiries about my 
plan to exterminate the typhoid fly that I will 
consent to agswer them through your columns. 

My plan, in a word, is to carry the fight entirely 
outdoors by trapping or poisoning the adult flies 
about their feeding places, the garbage cans, 
and their breeding places, the stables, before they 
seek entrance to the house. For this work we 
need a serviceable outdoor trap. In order to be 
effective, the war must be carried to extermina- 


i 


tion, since the insect can breed up to millions 
from a single pair so quickly. I am not con- 
cerned with the manufacture of the traps, but I 
have gone to several of the manufacturers and 
told them what the public needed in order to 
carry out my plan, and I have volunteered to 
propose a name for the traps: “The Outdoor Fly 
Exterminator,” in order to emphasize the fight 
outdoors and extermination. 

Most of the questioners ask: “Please send —— 
number of your outdoor exterminators”; or, 
“Where can I secure the traps?” 

My answer is: “Inquire for the exterminators 
at the stores where you trade.” They should have 
them by this time, and if not, they can get them. 
I have insisted in everything I have written upon 
beginning early. “One pair in April or May 
means millions in August,” but the trade will 
answer: “We do rot get in fly traps until fly sea- 
son, July or August,” when it is too late to do 
much good. All the people have to do is to ask 
their local trade to get the traps when they need 
them, and they will be supplied. 

Many questions ask for more specific descrip- 
tion of the traps, and want to know what pre- 
vents the flies, if they can get into the trap, from 
“buzzing out again”? I shall have to ask all 
good people who have never seen a fly trap to go 
to a store and look at one. They are made on 
the principle that a fly will crawl up through a 
hole it can just squeeze through, but does not 
readily stand on its head and crawl down though 


the same hole, which is at the point of a wire 
cone, 
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A word as to attachment of traps to garbage 
can covers is in order, in answer to many ques- 
tions. The principle on which this is done is that 
a hungry fly will crawl in to food through any 
dark crack by smell. After feeding it will go 
toward the light; that is, it leaves by sight. This 
means that we must have a garbage can cover 
about half an inch larger in diameter than our 
can, and the cover must be held up about one- 
quarter of an inch above the rim of the can. This 
leaves a dark crack all around underneath the 
cover. The flies swarm up the sides of the can 
and into it through this crack. On one side of 
the cover we cut a hole about three inches in 
diameter—with a cold chisel or screwdriver. 
This must be the only place where light enters the 
can, and over it we fasten the trap. To accom- 
plish this, one form of the exterminator is pro- 
vided with a metal ring on three stiff wires. We 
punch three holes in the cover, around the open- 
ing, and properly spaced to receive these wires, 
insert the wires and bend outward. This holds 
the metal ring firmly on the cover and the trap 
fits on this ring. 

The cover itself is held up by three pieces of 
heavy sheet iron, soldered equi-distant apart under 
the rim of the cover. These both hold it up 
and insure a quarfter-inch space all around. 
Three crimps in the shoulder of the cover might 
do as well, or wires bent under the rim or over 
the rim of the can. The flies can also enter be- 
tween the metal ring and the trap. 

We now put everything attractive to flies in the 
way of waste foods into this receptacle, and it 
works continuously as a’vacuum cleaner for flies. 
I have found no bait $0 attractive to them as 
milk. If every family had one of these outside 
the kitchen door we would have no more flies in 
a month. There would be no more to go back to 
the stables and to the filth to lay their eggs, and 
the species would vanish. 

The exterminators are applicable to the 
stable cellar windows, to windows of rooms or 
sheds where waste is thrown from large estab- 
lishments, hotels, or markets. Here two traps 
should be set over holes in the screen covering 
the window, one to catch all the flies that seek en- 
trance, and the other, on the outside, to catch all 
that have hatched inside and seek to get out, 
Catch them going and coming. Here we may 
employ guide strips—strips of tin half an inch 
wide or strips of thin wood—so that the flies, in 
crawling over the screens, will be guided to the 
holes, and so into the traps. 

Everybody seems to want to know the best 
poison to kill the flies out-of-doors. Formalin, 
the ordinary household disinfectant, is the one 
recommended by the American Civic Association. 
I have devised an easy way to use it; fill a big 
bottle with a two per cent. solution of it, make a 
nick in the mouth of the bottle, place a saucer 
over the mouth, and quickly invert the ‘whole. 
Set it in a sunny corner of stable or back porch, 
out of reach of dogs and birds. Put a slice of 
bread with sugar on it in one side of saucer for 
added attraction. If done early in the spring 


(Continued on page 580.) 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERSHIP OF 
EDUCATION. 


President Taft or his secretary of the interior 
has a great responsibility in choosing a commis- 
sioner of edycation. 

The salary will tempt few men who should be 
selected. It is to all intents and purposes a 
financial sacrifice. It is a scandalous fact that al- 
most every man spoken of is getting $5,000 
salary now. Every important city pays that 
salary. Nearly every state with a big man pays 
as much or affords an opportunity to make the 
income equal to $5,000, and the cost of living in 
Washington is much greater than in any state 
capital. Think of the United States paying no 
more than is paid to the secretary of the National 
Playground Association and to practically every 
man in an important place in any of the Founda- 
tions! It is scandalous! 

Most unfortunately, also, President Taft 
wants to find as large a man for $5,000 as Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson can pay $10,000 for. 
Here are a state and a nation seeking to find a 
man from the same group of ten men. If a man 
says he will accept $5,000 in Washington it may 
rule him out of $10,000 in Trenton. 

How long, oh, ye men in Congress, how long 
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will this scandalous condition continue . It is re- 
ported that President Taft intends to find a man 
who can command money from Congress. 

Who are the men? All told, leaving out those 
who cannot look at the position because of the 
salary, there are two great men who are not 
school men, either of whom can presumably have 
the position, There are two candidates with very 
active friends who are not likely to have it, 
There are two state superintendents who are 
easily equal to it and who might accept it. Two 
men from departments of education in univer- 
sities are very generally regarded as likely win- 
ners because here are to be found men who are 
receiving half what they are worth. No city su- 
perintendent is seriously considered, because they 
cannot accept the salary. 


a 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSIONERSHIP. 

New Jersey is to havea commissioner of edu- 
cation at a salary of $10,000, to be appointed by 
the governor. Woodrow Wilson will make the 
first appointment. It is exceedingly interesting 
to hear those near the throne and “near 
near” the throne discuss candidates. If a New 
Jersey educator is selected, it easily lies between 
four men, any one of whom would give admirable 
service. But their names are met uniformly by 
the remark: “Why pay any one of these men 
$10,000?” 

If not a New Jersey educator and still a New 
Jerseyan, who? This puzzles everybody, and yet 
there is a persistent rumor that Governor Wilson 
will find such a man. 

If an educator is chosen from, out of New 
Jersey, who? We have heard the names can- 
vassed several times by different men who know 
national educators, and there are two state su- 
perintendents always included in ang list and four 
city superintendents. 

Not a university man has ever been mentioned 
in such a canvass, which is quite surprising in view 
of the fact that Governor Wilson was a univer- 
sity president. 

If some one not an educator is selected from 
out of New Jersey, who? Here there are several 
men who are suggested, and every list includes 
the same four names. 

No appointment has ever been made in edu- 
cational affairs in which there is such universal in- 
terest. 


BENTON TO VERMONT. 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president of Miami 
University, Oxford, O., has been elected to the 
presidency of the State University of Vermont at 
one of the largest salaries paid in New England. 
Dr. Benton was elected to the presidency of Bos- 
ton University a year ago, but declined it. 
Everything was done that could be done by trus- 
tees, faculty, and students of Miami and the citi- 
zens of Oxford to retain him there, and it was 
thought that he would remain permanently, but 
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the trustees of the University of Vermont have 
been on his track for several months, and many 
features of the situation at Burlington are more 
attractive than at Boston or Oxford, and it is in 
no wise surprising that he should have elected to 
go there. 

President Benton had notable success at the 
Upper Iowa University, from which President W. 
A. Shanklin, who succeeded him, was recently 
called to the presidency of Wesleyan, and at 
Miami his success has been almost unparalleled in 
college progress. In building, in enrollment, in 
scholarship, in spirit, in standing in the state and 
-in the Middle West he gave Miami.an advance 
rarely equaled in college circles. 

Personally, Dr. Benton has attracted to him- 
self a host of admirers the nation over, and his 
address in February at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Mobile was one 
of the star features of the program. - He will 
bring to New England that which is greatly 
needed at this time. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley has always meant the State Univer- 
sity as much as has Madison or Ann Arbor, and it 
meant nothing more until Superintendent Frank 
F. Bunker became superintendent, and he has 
really been able to make it signify several things 
entirely apart from the university. He has done 
this by making Berkeley stand for the most pro- 
nounced progress along some public school lines 
of any city in the United States, and that is no 
slight achievement in these days. 

Mr. Bunker has not only disarranged the time- 
honored gradation, but he has made a great suc- 
cess of it. 

The Central high school has only the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

The elementary school ends with the sixth 
grade. 

There is one high school, the Central, but 
there are three “lower high schools” with the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

In the lower high schools there are thirty-five 
teachers, eleven of whom are men, or practically 
a third. 

It was not possible to get good men to take 
seventh-grade work in an elementary school even 
at $1,200, but there is no difficulty in getting them 
to do work in the lower high school when some 
of their work is with the seventh grade and some 
in the ninth. They can get college graduates of 
distinct ability to do this work on the same 
salary that would be paid a woman. All ele- 
mentary salaries are $1,200, and that is tempting 
to a man fresh from college who wishes to teach. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that more 
pupils will go into the tenth grade, or second high 
school year, by the Berkeley plan than other- 
wise. 

In one of the three lower high schools 94 
per cent. of the ninth grade went into the Cen- 
tral high, and in no one of the three did less 
than 90 per cent. advance. I have never known 
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a high schooliin which 94 per cent. of the entering 
class went into the second year. 

Of course nowhere, not even in Berkeley, can 
such an innovation be introduced without a 
lot of knocking, without criticisms in the “Peo- 
ple’s Column” of the local press, without anony- 
mous communications, but Mr. Bunker met the 
situation by sending to every home represented 
by a child in the lower high school a blank, ask- 
ing for a vote of confidence or otherwise. The 
result was 1,015 in favor, and only sixty-one had 
even the faintest criticism. 

The success of the scheme in Berkeley is, 
therefore, beyond question. 

Berkeley is an exceptionally good city for any 
advance step in education. The population is 
40,000, and the valuation $35,000,000. There is, 
therefore, abundant means. This year they are_ 
to vote $1,500,000 extra for school purposes. 
Of this, $400,000 is for school grounds and play- 
grounds, and the remainder for new buildings. 
Of many other things seen and admired | shall 
speak at other times in the News pages of the 
Journal of Education. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Boston is to be blessed beyond expression in 
having a meeting of the Conference of Charities 
and Correction in this city June 7-14. It will be 
preceded, June 5 and 6, at Brookline, by a Conier- 
ence of Federated Boys’ Clubs. 

All its meetings are open to the public. — Its 
membership is the most inclusive possible with no 
conditions but expressed interest and the payment 
of a small subscription. Its platiorm and floor 
are free. No distinction, not even between mem- 
ber and non-member, can be seen at its meetings. 
Every shade of thought on each topic considered 
is not only allowed, but is expressly desired. The 
function of the conference being only to con- 
vince of the truth, every opinion should have a 
hearing. If true, it will prevail; if erroneous, it 
will be soon forgotten. The program is divided 
between eight or ten committees, each made up 
partly of members and partly of non-members 
whom the conference desires to attract to itself. 
Accordingly opportunity will be given for the con- 
sideration and discussion of a great variety of 
topics more or less closely related to our work 
with and for boys: “Dependency,” “Deficiency,” 
“Delinquency,” “Degeneracy,” as affected by 
poverty and riches, under and overfeeding, over- 
work and idleness, ignorance and dissipation, per- 
sonal selfishness and public indifference—all of 
these being involved in our social and economic 
standards of living and labor, housing and recrea- 
tion, hygiene and sanitation—home, school, 
church, work, play—as they are and should be. 

At the Conference of Federated Boys’ Clubs 
there will be addresses by Jane Addams and other 
eminent workers with boys, including Thomas 
Chew of Fall River, George A. Bellamy, Cleve- 
land, and Alexander Johnson, secretary National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
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TEACHERS FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


The chief weakness of manual training in 
schools is the absence of teachers who are trained 
for this work. We have had to choose between 
workmen who are not teachers or teachers 
trained in a pedagogy for culture or fine arts 
teaching. 

The training for teaching the manual or indus- 
trial arts or trades must be radically different 
from that of teaching school branches. Often 
a non-pedagogical workman has been a more 
efficient teacher of the manual arts than a peda- 
gogically-trained teacher along the line of cul- 
ture subjects. 

Boston is making an effort to train pedagogi- 
cally and skilfully teachers of manual arts and 
trades. The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston will unite with Simmons 
College, and a wholly new opportunity will be 
offered for learning the art of being skilful teach- 
ers in these schools. 

In another column we publish an article by 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
in which she sets forth clearly the contribution 
which the Educational and Industrial Union will 
make to this new opportunity and that which 
Simmons College will contribute. Those seek- 
ing details as to this new and important oppor- 
tunity should write to Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 


Simmons College, Boston. 


THE ALL-AMERICA SCHOOL. 

So far as we know, there is but one All- 
America public schoolhouse in the United States, 
or in the world. This is the “Yerba Buena,” 
commemorating in name the original designation 
of San Francisco, and, in fact, the gifts of school 
children—$30,021—after the great conflagration. 

To this fund‘ every state and territory con- 
tributed. There were nearly a thousand con- 
tributing schools and hundreds of thousands of 
individual contributions from pupils. The 
Yerba Buena school is, therefore, more interest- 
ing in its way than any other in the country. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

President of the Department of School Admin- 
istration, N. E. A., Superintendent Linnaeus N. 
Hines, Crawfordsville, Ind., has a program for 
San Francisco that can but be highly serviceable. 
The subjects are important, and the speakers are 
authorities 

“The Relation of the Indiana State Account- 
ing Board to the Public Schools,” William A. 
Myers, superintendent of Hartford City, Ind. 
“Pupil Self-Government,” Richard Welling, com- 
missioner Municipal Civil Service Commission 
and chairman school citizens’ committee, New 
York city. “Present-Day Tendencies in School 
Architecture,” Norman S. Patton, architect, 
formerly architect for the Chicago board of edu- 
cation, Chicago. “Founding a School System,” 
William A. Wirt, superintendent, Gary, Ind. 
President’s address, “The Ideal School Board 
from the Superintendent’s Point of View,” L. N. 
Hines, superintendent, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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CONTRIBUTION FOR SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 


San Francisco has a school building whose 
erection cost $30,021, mostly contributed by pu- 
pils in public schools. This school will be of spe- 
cial interest to the members of the N. E. A. in 
July. 

Massachusetts led in these gifts with $6,321. 
Ohio followed with nearly half as much, $3,034. 
Indiana, $2,658; Michigan, $2,625; Pennsylvania, 
$2,176; Utah, $2,108; Wisconsin, $1,788; Mary- 
land, ‘$1,128. No other states gave as much as 
$1,000, though every state gave something. 


a 
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WHAT IS SUNDAY SCHOOL ? 


The following definition of the Sunday school 
is by Gretchen Fischer, a little five-year-old girl 
in Iowa. It is the real thing, and not a made-up 
story for print. It was not given as a definition, 
but was said in her play with dolls all by herself: 
“The Sunday school is the place where you go 
once a week. If you will dress up, you may go 
and hear a good story.” 


BOSTON TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

There is no one fare for round trip from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, but there is such a rate 
from White River Junction. There is a rate of 
$80.50 round trip from that point. From Boston 
to White River Junction is $3.70 each way. 

From Portland, Me., the round trip is $82.50. 


a 


Among the good sayings of State Superintend- 
ent C. J. Baxter of New Jersey is this: “Any 
education that is necessary in order to take a 
course in a normal school, college, or university 
ought to be needed in order to enter life without 
the training of the higher schools.” 


The proposition in New York city to have a 
paid board of education of seven members instead 
of an unpaid board of forty, as at present, is not 
acceptable to the forty. 


Dr. W. H. Jordan, director of the New York 
experiment station, says: ““Mere vocational effi- 
ciency has never become the measure of a broadly 
useful man.” ; 


The visiting educators from England were 
deeply impressed with the progress of industrial 
education in the Boston schools. 


Nothing has ever made Princeton, at home and 
abroad, as happy as the decision of Dr. Henry van 
Dyke to remain as the professor of the university. 


Utah now requires school attendance for 
thirty weeks instead of twenty, and increases the 
compulsory school age to sixteen. 


Large school 
wherever possible. 


grounds should be provided 


New Jersey expends $10,000,000 on public 
schools. 


A. I. I., Providence, R. L., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. . 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION. 

The news of the week is the long-expected de- 
cision of the supreme court of the United States 
on the Standard Oil trust. As was pretty gener- 
ally anticipated, the decision is against the trust. 
The decree of the lower court is affirmed, except 
as to one or two points. The court finds that the 
Standard Oil Company is a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, and a monopoly in violation of law, and 
it orders the corporation to cast off its holding 
company, and separate itself into its constituent 
parts, within a period of six months. 
“REASONABLE” AND “UNREASONABLE” RE- 

STRAINT, 

It is not the decision itself so much as_ the 
process of reasoning by which the decision was 
reached that is of chief importance. As to the 
order of the court, the decision was unanimous. 
But as to the grounds of the decision, there was a 
sharp difference between Justice Harlan and the 
majority of the court. The court took the ground 
that it is necessary to apply the “rule of reason” 
in interpreting the law with reference to combina- 
tions; and to distinguish between “reasonable” 
and “unreasonable” restraint of trade under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. As to the Standard Oil 
Company, the court holds that its proceedings 
were an unreasonable restraint of trade and con- 
stituted it a monopoly carried on in violation of 
the law. In reaching this conclusion upon these 
grounds, however, the court was obliged to revise 
and modify some of its own prévious decisions. 
Here Justice Harlan parted company with his as- 
sociates. He held that the law applies to every 
combination in restraint of trade, and declared 
emphatically that the opinion rendered by the ma- 
jority of the court means “that the courts may by 
mere judicial construction amend the constitution 
of the United States and amend the statutory 
laws.” 


LABOR AND BOYCOTTS. 
The supreme court, by a unanimous decision, 
set aside the sentences of imprisonment imposed 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia 


upon Samuel Gompers and other labor leaders,,. 


for alleged disobedience of an injunction agairst 
boycotts, but it did so on the. ground that the 
lower court had erred in treating the contempt 
proceedings as a criminal case and not a civil one. 
Incidentally, however, the court affirmed the prin- 
ciple that a boycott, extended by such expressions 
as “Unfair” or “We don’t patronize,” is as much 
subject to injunction as the use of any other force 
by which property is unlawfully damaged. Act- 
ing on this principle, the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia has already, on its own initia- 
tive, instituted proceedings for contempt against 
Mr. Gompers and the others. 
PEACE IN MEXICO. 

President Diaz has concluded to yield to the in- 
evitable and to retire from office before June 1. 
Vice-President Corral will do the same. De La 
Barra, the present minister of foreign relations, 


who is entirely satisfactory to the revolutionary 
party, will become President ad interim, and, as a 
guarantee of good faith all around, General 
Madero, head of the revolutionary movement, will 
be his chief adviser. General elections will be or- 
dered within six months; and the proclamation of 
a general political amnesty will be recommended 
to the chamber of deputies. These concessions, 
with the attendant readjustments of the cabinet 
and of the governorships of the states, include all 
that the really responsible revolutionists have 
asked for ; and it is to be hoped that they will open 
the way to permanent peace and to a larger politi- 
cal liberty than Mexico has yet known. But 
sporadic fighting and pillaging in different parts of 
the republic may probably be looked for for some 
time. Some of the turbulent elements are too 
fond of lawlessness to give it up all at once. 


THE CHANGE OF WAR SECRETARIES. 


There is no political significance which can 
properly be read into the retirement of Mr. Dick- 
inson from the office of secretary of war, and the 
appointment of Mr. Stimson of New York as his 
successor. There have been no differences of 
opinion between the retiring secretary and the 
President, whether regarding the Mexican situa- 
tion or any other question. It is simply that Mr. 
Dickinson has important business interests which 
he cannot afford to allow to go to ruin through 
his remaining in Washington. Both his letter to 
the President and the President’s reply express 
cordial and unfeigned personal friendship. As for 
Mr. Stimson, his brilliant and energetic service to 
the government in the prosecution of the Sugar 
Trust fraud cases and other cases under the Sher- 
man law ensure courage and ability in his admin- 
istration of his new office. Incidentally, his ap- 
pointment will be peculiarly pleasing to Mr. 
Roosevelt, because of his candidacy last year in 
New York. 


THE OHIO BRIBERY CASES. 


The Ohio Senate has put itself in a curious at- 
titude with reference to the prosecution of the 
charges of bribery against certain members of the 
legislature. There is an Ohio law under which 
persons who appear before a legislative committee 
to give testimony are exempt from prosecution on 
the basis of such testimony. The law reads that 
no person can be “prosecuted or subjected to a 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing concerning which he 
testifies or produces evidence” before a legislative 
committee. All that would be necessary, it 
would appear, for any senator or representative to 
secure immunity from prosecution for bribery 
would be to go before a legislative comiittee and 
give evidence. To avert such a travesty upon 
justice, the Ohio House, by a unanimous vote, 
passed a bill to repeal this “immunity” section. 
But the Senate, by a vote of twenty to two, re- 
fused to pass the bill; and it has appointed a com- 


(Continued on page 586.) 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION. 
[Continued from page 564.) 


Representatives of various recreational or- 
ganizations in Columbus, O., united in agreeing 
that a recreation secretary should be secured. 
Edgar S. Martin, who had already demonstrated 
his ability in such work, was chosen. The city 
government of Columbus recognized Mr. Mar- 
tin’s efficiency and passed an ordinance creating 
a department of public recreation, and a po- 
sition of secretary in this department at a salary 
of $2,000. The commissioners appointed at 
once elected Mr. Martin to this position. The 
supervision of the civic field and bathing beach 
was given to him. The grammar schools placed 
the supervision of their outdoor athletics under 
his direction. A baseball league was organized 
with twenty-two teams. A demonstration of 
play activities at the Columbus Industrial Expo- 
sition won many friends. Classes for the train- 
ing of playground workers were held at the 
State University under the leadership of the 
secretary. The plans for the winter work in- 
cluded five evening recreation centres. The city 
government of Columbus elected Mr. Martin 
scout commissioner. Most effective boy scout 
work has been carried on under his direction. 
Columbus has made unusual progress in recrea- 
tion work because she has had an efficient 
recreation secretary. Some cities maintaining 
only summer work have spent several times as 
much money as Columbus without securing as 
large a social return. Several cities hope next 
year to meet the needs of their people in the same 
efficient way Columbus has, and plan as the first 
step to secure a recreation secretary. 

Pittsburg, New York, Newark, and other 
cities are giving an opportunity for self expres- 
sion to their children through dramatic play. 
Apart from the playground work the Educational 
Players in New York city, a group of young peo- 
ple working during the day, are finding recrea- 
tion and growth in the study and presentation of 
plays under skilled direction. The attempt is 
not to produce finished plays, but to encourage 
self-expression. 

Through the Drama League of America a 
systematic attempt is now being made to stimu- 
late an interest in the best drama and to awaken 
the public to the importance of the theatre as a 
social force. An effort is made to support the 
really good play, so that these plays may be en- 
couraged and the plays which cater to indecen- 
cies may be discouraged. Herein lies a great 
positive constructive opportunity for making it 
good business for the theatrical managers to 
stage the best productions of dramatic art. 

Through the motion picture many people who 
found the regular theatres too expensive are now 
becoming familiar with dramatic art. Motion 
picture theatres have a unique opportunity to be- 
come even more valuable social centres. Al- 
ready these theatres are becoming meeting 
places where men and women go that they may 
mingle with their neighbors. Recreation work- 
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ers throughout America are giving careful atten- 


' tion to motion pictures and to other forms of 


dramatic art. 

The number of pageants held within the last 
year and the number planned for this summer 
indicate the awakening. Through _ these 
pageants when properly managed communities 
live over again the experiences of past decades, 
and develop a strong local patriotism. 

A natural outgrowth of the movement has been 
the holding of the neighborhood festivals on the 
playground. Onthe Carmelita playground in 
Pasadena, Calif., 2,000 children and adults have 
gathered for a Hallowe’en frolic. Nearly every 
boy and girl carried a jack-o-lantern. Most of 
the children were in some kind of make-up, and 
the masqueraders filled the grounds. The neigh- 
borhood was playing together. 


In Los Angeles mothers’ clubs on one of the — 


playgrounds arranged for a banquet. The senior 
girls acted as waitresses; the playground band 
furnished music; the boys and girls decorated the 
playground. Among the guests were the mayor, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, and 
other prominent citizens. The old village spirit 
seems possible in our large cities, if there be the 
spirit of play. 

A playground demonstration in Lancaster, Pa., 
was witnessed by 5,000 people—one-tenth of the 
entire population. A play festival held at 
Worcester, Mass., was also very successful in im- 
pressing the whole city. Play festivals may do 
much to preserve for the city as a whole or for 
the neighborhood the spirit of youth. 

It is interesting to read in the newspapers that 
the agitation for a safe and sane Fourth of July 
forced the largest of the fireworks companies to 
dissolve. The response to the campaign for a 
safe and sane Fourth has been most encouraging 
to all except the fireworks companies. The 
Fourth of July has already become in many 
cities a community day. Sometime American 
cities may come to have their play days, just as 
did Athens and Rome, if the present develop- 
ment continues. 

The playground workers in Buffalo, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities have for some 
time arranged for tramps or summer camps and 
other means of taking boys and girls out into the 
country. This movement has been much stimu- 
lated by the spread of Boy Scout ideas. The 
activities before carried on have taken a new 
meaning, and other activities have been added 
and a new spirit created. The playground is a 
natural centre of Boy Scout activity. 

The children themselves have had their share 
in the playground development this year. Stu- 
dents of Cincinnati high schools organized a 
speech-making automobile tour of the city play- 
grounds in order to create additional interest in 
the $1,000,000 bond issue for recreation. Large 
audiences were gathered at most of the play- 
grounds, and the youthful speakers were well re- 
ceived. 

The children of the Pierrepont school of 
Rutherford, N. J., organized a Juvenile Play- 
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ground Association, with dues of thirty cents a 
year and meetings once a month. This organ- 
ization of the children has done effective work 
in stimulating interest in playgrounds. This 
Juvenile Association voted to give the Ruther- 
ford Playground Association $25 from their 
funds. They still have $70 in the bank. The 
boys and girls aim to be known as junior mem- 
bers of the Rutherford Playground Association. 

Five little boys from one of the Harrisburg 
playgrounds one day called upon the secretary of 
the Harrisburg park board to state that the boys 
would like to help raise money to buy the ground 
which they were then using for a playground. 
The boys agreed to contribute all their raffia 
work and baskets, and suggested that the park 
board sell them. The boys thought perhaps the 
park board could sell the baskets to their fathers. 

Children in Mount Vernon, O:, had an automo- 
bile parade to show how many children there 
were who wanted a playground. Every auto- 
mobile seemed to be alive with children.. 

The indirect influence of good playgrounds is 
sometimes very great. In a New England city 
a grocer tries to make his back yard a play- 
ground for the children, because in his neighbor- 
hood no playground has yet been established. 


He has to some extent qualified as a play. 


leader. 

In a western city, a bachelor, who is very fond 
of children, has fitted up his back yard for a 
playground, and invites children of different ages 
on different days to be his guests. It is reported 
to be a great privilege for the children of the 
neighborhood to register in his guest book, pass 
through the house and out into the yard, where, 
fenced in from the street, they play without in- 
terruption from passing automobiles. That this 
man should himself play with his guests, and in 
his own quiet way conduct this little playground 
for the neighborhood, arranging for a woman to 
help him with the girls, is the kind of spon- 
taneous outgrowth of the playground spirit which 
any such vital movement ought to have. It 
would be interesting to know how many mothers 
who have come to the playground to watch their 
children play have later joined themselves in the 
games, and have uSed their spare moments to 
play with their own children and perhaps the 
neighbor’s children, in the back yard, if there be 
one, or upon the roof. 

The work of the Guild of Play is helping all to 
see that the play problem is more a problem of 
leadership than of space, and will soon result in 
placing upon play leaders a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the play of their district as well 
as for the play upon their own grounds. 

It is interesting to read of a tenement-house 
owner in Chicago buying a vacant lot, that he. 
may have it as a playground for the children of 
his tenants; or of the New York apartment-house 
owner who would not allow children in his 
apartments, who later went so far as to plan a 
roof playground for the children. 

“When I die,” said Tom L. Johnson of Cleve- 
land, “ I hope the people will make a playground 
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over my body. I would rather have the children 
romping over my grave than a hundred monu- 
ments,” 

Since May 1, 1910, the association has secured 
four field secretaries. In order to meet the more 
urgent of the demands now being made upon 
the association. there should be three more field 
secretaries by May 1, 1912. A special secretary 
on rural recreation and another on play in insti- 
tutions are needed, 


EASTERN ART AND MANUAL TRAINING TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

“Art for Industry; Industry for Art; and both for 
Life itself.” 

This was the melodious and harmonious motif 
running through the grand chorus of the Eastern 
Art and Manual Training Teachers’ Associatios 
in annual convention at Philadelphia. Among 
the skilled individual performers who struck the 
key with impressive effect was the scholarly, 
practical Girard College president, Dr. Cheesman 
Herrick, who optimistically declared that in 
future all four classes of vocational pursuits 
would be regarded as professions. The alert 
Mrs. F. H. Colburn, San Francisco, pointed out 
the opportunity in Latin America to promulgate 
an American art cult by utilizing the wealth of 
ideas and artistic motifs of primitive Americans, 
urging the use of such designs for the Panama 
Canal exposition. The able Walter S. Perry of 
Pratt Institute predicted great things from the 
development of art and industrial education. 


The veteran expert, Dr. Leslie W. Miller, again. 


forcefully enunciated his conviction that “Art 
for art’s sake” is wrong. 

Dr. Edwin J. Houston of Princeton spoke 
earnestly for manual training in all grades. 
Principal Alvin E. Dodd, North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial school, Boston, clearly impressed the 
need for skilled labor and for practical manual 
training. Dr. James Parton of New York 
skilfully illustrated his effective plea for the study 
of design, as did Walter Sargent of Chicago, 
speaking of the vital relation between utility and 
beauty. William McAndrew of New York ex- 
ploited, with due ‘eloquence, the need for ele- 
mentary manual training. Frank Van der 
Laucken of Rochester commented on the con- 
tribution of art to industry through trade and in- 
dustrial schools. Miss Anna C. Hedges of 
Brooklyn convincingly presented the need for 
domestic art as well as domestic science. ‘ 

About 300 delegates (three to one women) 
enjoyed Philadelphia hospitality, the boat ride on 
the Delaware, and the receptions at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Drexel Institute, and Girard 
College. The William Penn high school, Dr. 
William Lewis, principal, the renowned initial 
girls’ vocational high school, was the scene of a 
really great display of ‘school work in art and 
manual training. So was the James Forten Ele- 
mentary Manual Training school, first of its kind, 
the pioneer, exponent of elementary manual 
training, Miss Hannah Fox, principal. 
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A trip was taken to Atlantic City. 

Buffalo was named for the 1912 convention, 
and the following officers selected: President, C. 
Valentine Kirby, Buffalo; vice-president, Miss 
Helen Lucas, Rochester; recording secretary, 
Miss Eva E. Struble, Newark, N. J.; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Jean Kimble, Philadelphia; 
treasurer, Thellwell Coggeshall, Girard College, 
Philadelphia; transportation, E. E. McNary, 
Springfield, Ill.; executive committee, C. S. Ham- 


mett, Wilmington, Del., and Arthur Dean, Al 
bany, N. Y. 


LIBRARY SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, Carnegie libra- 
tian, Nashville, Tenn., some time ago adopted 
the rule of providing the public schools with their 
supplementary reading. 

Whatever books children should read in con- 
nection with their school work in the estimate of 
teacher, principal, and superintendent during a 
given three months are provided and carefully 
packed for delivery to the school. There are as 
many of each book as is required in order that 
there shall be about one-eighth as many books as 
pupils, so that each book is read eight times. 

This year 6,000 books have been furnished the 
schools, each read eight times, or a circulation 
among the schools of 48,000. 

The books come back to the library at the end 
of each quarter for examination and repairing. 

For the high school alone nearly 100 books 
have been purchased this year. 


KILLING FLIES OUT OF DOORS. 


(Continued from 573.) 


when few flies are about, I should not think that 
poultry or birds would eat enough of the 
poisoned flies to do any harm. I do not advo- 
cate, however, feeding poisoned flies to anything. 

These formalin fountains about my place the 
last summer have caused no trouble on that score 


‘or any other. The bottle holds the strength of 


the solution and doles it down as used for weeks 
or even months—if the bottles are big enough— 
without further attention. I do not advise keep- 
ing these*formalin bottles around poultry houses, 
but about stables and back porches. If they 
must be set in the poultry house, I would hang 
them in the sunniest corners, where the flies con- 
~— and I would keep the poultry water in 
the darkest corner, where the flies would not be 
so likely to find it. 

Trapped flies singed or scalded are excellent 
chick and quail feed. I have been using them 
for years in this way, and my plan of extermina- 
tion is thus a by-product of my experiments in 
rearing bobwhite and ruffed grouse chicks. 

Nearly 300 boys in rural schools are known to 


have raised more than 100 bushels of corn to the 


acre. The average raised by men in the best 
corn states is only about thirty bushels. 
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ECONOMY IN NATURE STUDY INSTRUCTION. 

The adequate supply of living nature study 
material is always a matter of more or less diffi- 
culty for the ordinary teacher. The London 
board of education has found a partial solution of 
the problem, which would seem full of sugges- 
tion for American schools. An arrangement has 
been made with the park authorities, whereby 
leaves, flowers, and even growing plants that 
have to be pruned out of the public parks are 
sent in boxes to the schools. In 1909 approxi- 
mately 9,000 boxes with 9,500,000 specimens 
were thus available for school use. Yet this 
amount was quite inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. In these days when the by-product often 
becomes of vital importance in administrative 
economy, our American school authorities might 
well take’the matter under consideration. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT AT 77. 
[From the New York Sun.] 

To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: The following letter 
which I have received from Charles W. Eliot, for so 
long a time president of Harvard University, will cer- 
tainly interest college men and athletes as well as all 
other people who admire vigorous old age:— 

“In reply to your inquiry of March 22 I beg to say that 


_ my health and capacity for work at seventy-seven are 


unusually good. I attribute this result to a good consti- 
tution, moderation in eating and drinking, a habit of tak- 
ing some exercise and some fresh air every day, and of 


_ avoiding all sorts of luxury and the constant use of any 


drug, such as alcohol, coffee, tea, and tobacco. Since I 
was twelve years old my sports have been walking, rid- 
ing horseback, driving, rowing, and sailing, to which 
after I was sixty-five years old I added riding a bicycle. 
I am still good for all those sports in moderation, and 
still enjoy them. The use of dumb-bells and clubs has 
been for me only an inferior resort in bad weather, or 
when I am somehow prevented from getting my ex- 
ercise in the open air. Under such circumstances [ still 
use light dumb-bells. 

“In 1858, when I was a tutor ‘in Harvard College, I 
rowed in the Harvard boat, the first shell, in two ‘|‘re- 
gattas” on the Charles-river basin, in both cases for 
money prizes, the Harvard boat winning against a large 
number of competitors. This performance lasted only 
about two months, and was the only exception to the 
rule that the sports which have served and still serve me 
are individualistic, requiring no team or group of co- 
operating players. Individualistic sports can be carried 
on into middle life and old age at great advantage over 
sports which require the co-operation of other persons. 

“Ever since I can remember I have been disposed to 
do every day all the mental work I could perform with- 
out fatigue, and that is still my practice, a wholesome 
one. 

“When I am asked about the habits which are most 
conducive to a long, active life I generally answer: 
‘Moderation in eating, a full allowance of sleep, and no 
regular use of any stimulant whatever.’ ”’ 

Alfred R. Conkling. 


The total military charge of ten nations is 
$1,650,000,000. Can international wisdom offer 
no relief? 


Vermont requires attendance during all the 
time the schools. of the community are in ses- 
sion. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CARPENTER’S HOW THE WORLD IS HOUSED. By 
Frank George Carpenter, author of Carpenter’s Geo- 
graphical Readers. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo0. 352 pp., 
with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Carpenter’s studies of the various countries of the 
world are more read than those of any other writer. 
This is due to what he elects to say and the way that he 
says it. This is his third volume of the series of Read- 
ers on Commerce and Industry. He takes the children 
all over the globe, to learn for themselves where the ma- 
terials in their houses come from and how they are pre- 
er for use. They also study the houses of other 

untries, and in their travels leatn to know the principal 

trade routes and the world of commerce. The evolution 
of the house is first shown, from the den of the cave 
man to the modern steel. structure. The pupils travel 
among the tent dwellers, and visit the people who live 
in huts and those who have houses of grass, cane, and 
leaves. They peep into. the old houses of Asia and 
Africa, and see something of those of’ Burepe and the 
@ther continents. They have also a glance at buildings 
of the past, before taking up the study of the sources 
and manufacture of building materials—including. all 
kinds of wood, stone, and metals. Other travels are de- 
yoted to glass, paper, paint, and to the heating, lighting, 
and water supply.. Furniture; mgs, carpets,,and «other 
fittings of the house are also taken up, as well as meth- 
ods of building, hotel life, the wonders of our factories, 
etc. The numerous fllustrations from photographs, 
many of them of unusual scenes, add much to the help- 
fulness and attractiveness of this live book for live, 
wide-awake boys and girls. ‘ 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM— 
BOOK ONE. By Augusta Stevenson, formerly of the 
Indianapolis schools. Illustrated by Clara E. At- 
wood. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Price, 30 cents. 

Dramatization is one of the best features of the mod- 
ernized school. Indeed, no other phase of the new work 
signifies quite so much by way of magnifying the in- 
dividuality of the children as dramatization. No other 
form of reading so quickly and completely eliminates the 
foreign dialect, and every mannerism so natural fo the 
teaching of reading without effective dramatization. 
Children are dramatic by nature. They lose themselves 
in whatever they tell, and if they do not dramatize 
what they read it is because they are repressed. This 
book is one of the best, if not literally the best, of all 
the books on dramatizing. There are twenty-four selec- 
tions, each a classic turned into dramatic form. They 
are for the most part adaptations of favorite tales from 
folxlore of many countries, from historical tradition, and 
from standard literature. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING: “The Coming 
of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” “Genevieve,” “The Passing of Arthur.” 
Merrill’s English Texts. Edited with introduction 
and notes by W. D. Lewis, William Penn High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia. Price, 30 cents. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. Merrill’s Story Books. Cloth. Ilus- 

. trated. 187 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 3 

These two books represent at their best Merrill’s Eng- 

lish Texts and Merrill’s Story Books. They are uniform 
in size, and it is the handiest size. .As we recall the 
facts this house was the pioneer in this line of publica- 
tion, and as we compare their earliest ventures with 
their present elegant issue we can but wonder at the ad- 
vance in bookmaking in these years. The type is large 
and the page open, and the paper has a dull finish. 
These details meet the hygienic requirements for chil- 
dren’s, reading. The illustrations in “Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” are the originals of Tenniel—as 
unique as the story itself. This story is designed for 
supplementary reading in the.lower school grades and, 
of course, for the nursery shelf. No other children’s 
classic is more irresi#tibly charming in its general quall- 
ties of nonsense, parody, and inconsistency. The mad 
absurdity of each succeeding scene—down the rabbit's 
hole, in the pool of tears, in the duchess’s kitchen, at 
the mad March hare’s tea table, on the Queen of Heart's 
¢roquet ground, and in the king’s courthouse—is 
equaled only by the subtle fancy of the little brains in 
which such scenes originate. 
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“ANNALS OF EDUGATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1910: 


By John Palmer Garber, Ph. D. Lippincott’s Edueca- 
tional Series. Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
LL. D., supetintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth, 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a repoft upon current educational activities, 
and it is not only interesting and of present importance, 
but it will have permanent value. Nowhere else can 
there be found smch a body of information as to the 
educational movements of the world in any one year. 
If anyone questions whether there be enough in any 
one year to fill a volume of three hundred pages we 
would say that it would be easy to write another book 
as large as this with equally important matters that are 
here omitted. 


THE OUTLOOK TO NATURE. By L. H. Bailey. 
New York: Thé Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25, net. 
This new and fevised edition of four lectures given 

in the Colonial theatre, Boston, in 1905, under the aus- 

pices of the Twentieth Century Club, is as welcomé as 
was the original Folume. We have known no series of 
lectures given in Boston that gave greater satisfaction 
than did these, am@ as a volume it retains much of the 
glow and warmth of the spoken lectures. The subjects 
are: “The Realm of the Commonplace,” “Country and 


City?” “The School of the Future,” “Evolution: The 
Quest of Truth.” 


a 


Eyes Are Relieved By Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Bye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pfo- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; You 
Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell.Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 


Riverside Educational Monographs 


. Volumes now ready 


General Educational Theory 
MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY 
35 cents 

EDUCATION 
35 cents 

THE MEANING OF INFANCY By Jobn Fiske 

THE TEACHER'S William DeWitt Hyde 

THE IDEAL TEACHER 
35 cents 


By E. L. Thorndike 
Administration and Supervision of Schools 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Bloomfield 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF ION 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
Methods of Teaching 


THE RECITATION 
cents By George Herbert Betts 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY By Lids B. Earhart 


ETHICAL Ane MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOL 


cents By George Herbert Palmer 


N H 
SELECULTIVATION IN Palmer 


TEACHING POETRY IN THE GRADES 
60 cents By Margaret W. Haliburton and Agnes 
G. Smith 


Other volumes in preparation 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 
Boston New York Chicago 


By John Dewey 
By Charles W. Eliot 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


By George Herbert Palmer 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 5, 6: Federation of Boys’ Clubs, 
Brookline, Mass. 


June 7-14: Charities and Correction, 
Boston. 


duly 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleg+*s and Schools for 
Girls, Farmvile, Va. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
Ty W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


Fune 29, 30, July 1: American Inusti- 
tate of Instruction, Providence, R. 
L; Edwin © 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Llineis County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Montpelier; Su- 
perintendent M. Roscoe, Spring- 
field, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
_ Houston, Texas, 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


_ MAINE. 
PORTLAND. Plans are already 
on foot for a new and larger high 
school building, which will replace 
the old one recently destroyed by 
fire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The legislature was not an educa- 
tional body if one may judge by the 
way in which it killed educational 
measures, and the killed bills were 
among the best ever presented to the 
legislature of New Hampshire. Its 
noble child labor law was, however, 
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CAPRONI CASTS 


Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 
for Schoolroom Decoration 
Large Variety of Historical Subjects. {lustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


VERMONT. 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
will be the next president of the 
University. of Vermont. He has 
been a city superintendent of schools, 
superintendent of public instruction 
in the state of Kansas, and a profes- 
sor in a university. For eight years 
he has been president of Miam1. 
Here is another addition to that dis- 
tinguished company of western edu- 
eators that are now guiding the af- 
fairs of New England colleges and 
universities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A prospectus of courses 
for the Wentworth Institute; a new 
industrial. school to be opened on 
September 25, is out, and provides 
day and evening courses. The latter 
will be held only during the fall and 
winter terms. There will be two 
day courses,—an introductory one- 
year course and a more thorough 
two-year course. 

The governor has signified’ his in- 
tention to veto the bill recently 
passed by the legislature providing 
for a sum to be set aside for the in- 
crease of elementary school teachers’ 
salaries. Ten cents on every $1,000 
of the valuation of the city was to be 
set aside this year, and twenty cents 
on every $1,000 each year after. The 
bill was strenuously backed by 
Mayor Fitzgerald and a committee of 
school teachers. Governor Foss’ op- 
position is reported to be due to con- 
stitutional reasons. 

Peace day was observed in the 
Boston schools last week. With the 
Anglo-American-Franco arbitration 
treaty on foot the observation was 
especially appropriate and encourag- 
ing. 

Among the remarks of the visiting 
English educators are the following 
quoted from the Boston Tran- 
script:— 

“It was a surprise to find that 
Harvard College was not in Boston. 
The size of the state of Massachn- 
setts also surprised him [W. P. Don- 
ald]. He said that the old ideas of 
classical education are seen now to 
-be@.wrong,..but.he did not regard the 


Boston 


vocational education in Germany to 
be ideal. The schools in Germany 
are the best organized; in fact, they 
are oOver-organized, so that the in- 
dividuality or personality of the stu- 
dent is lost sight of. The American 
system, he thought, goes to the other 
extreme; there is no chance for the 
child to lose his individuality. The 
path is made so smooth for the 
schoolboy here that he will not be 
able to understand the difficulties of 
life that are to confront him later. 

“J. E. Pickles saw a distinct ad- 
vantage in the variety in the educa- 
tional system in America, but the 
schools of applied art are not a part 
of the school system in America, as, 
he thought, they should be. In art 
education, he said, England is far 
ahead of America. The employment 
of so many women teachers in this 
country had made a great impres- 
sion upon the commission, he said, 
but he did not feel prepared to ex- 
press an opinion on its merits. Fr. 
Hill and J. B. Johnson also spoke. 

“Boston is the last place to be 
visited by the commission. Other 
parts of the United States and Capn- 
ada have been inspected. and the 
educators will return to England 
next Tuesday.” 


CAMBRIDGE. George C. Whip- 
ple of New York has been appointed 
professor of sanitary engineering ate 
Harvard. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and has done some’ especially 
good work in connection with the 
water supply of New York city. 


MELROSE. This usually quiet 
city is having a deal of excitement 
over the resignation of William C. 
Whiting, principal of the high school. 
The board of education unanimously 
asked for his resignation and he 
promptly sent it to the board, and 
immediately practically the whole 
city was in revolt, under the leader- 
ership of a committee of the biggest 
men of the city. 

WAKEFIELD. The pupils of the 
Lincoln grammar school are to have 
gardens this summer on a large lot 
adjoining the schoolhouse. The use 
of the lot was granted by J. E. Brit- 
tain, and the pupils have already 
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there will be a harvestsupper out 
of the fruits of their labor. ‘ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The second annual session of the 
Rhode Island State College summer 
school] will extend from July 10 to 
29 inclusive. Courses will be-offered 
in various branches of elementary 
agriculture, zoology, entomology, 
ornithology, botany and physiology 
as related to -nature ..study,..school 
gardening, and home economics, 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN.~ The _mniversity 
council of Yale has approved a plan 
for Connecticut high school scholar- 
ships, a subject which has been un- 
der discussion for some years, Sub- 
ject to later modification, the pro- 
ject will provide for a tuition scho!l- 
arship of $155 in the academic de- 
partment and $150 in the scientific 
school to run through freshman year 
and to be given to the high school 
scholar in each of the eight counties 
who passes the best entrance examt- 
nation. In addition, there will be a 
similar award for the best examina- 
tion passed by a scholar in the larger 
cities. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


_ The legislature has passed a law 
prohibiting all high school fraterni- 
ties in the state. 

DETROIT. Principal Frank A. 
Reed is strongly advocating a plan 
for aiding the children in public 
schools who are prone to stammer. 
He claims that with careful attention 
tle teachers could remedy this em- 
barrassing habit in the majority of 
the children afflicted. 

WISCONSLN, 

MADISON. The State University 
summer school opens on June 20. 
The range of courses offered is espe- 
cially wide, and includes twelve 
courses in the manual arts, divided 


into two groups—drawing and de- 
sign and wood and machine working. 


INDIANA. 


FRANKLIN. Rev. Dr. Elijah A. 
Hanley of Providence, R. L, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Franklin 
College. This college is the oldest 
Baptist school in the United States. 


The state is taking an active part 
in the promotion of the teaching of 
agriculture. In addition to the State 
Agricultugal College there are 
branch sfate agricultural schools at 
Crookston and Morris, and an ex- 
periment station at Grand Rapids, 
and two more are voted, one at 
Waseca and one near Duluth. There 
are also agricultural high schools at 
Albert Lea, Lewiston, Wells, Red 
Wing, Glencoe, Alexandria, Cokato, 
Canby, Hinckley, and McIntosh. 
There are to be twenty new agri- 
cultural high schools, at Kasson, 
Austin, Sleepy Eye, Westbrook, 
Worthington, St. James, Northfield, 
Litchfield, Little Falls, Wilmer, 
Madison, Hector, Wheaton, Cloquet, 
Deer River, Milaca, Bemidji, Hal- 
stad, Fergus Falls, Thief River Falls. 
The Benson-Lee act of this last legis- 
lature also calls for fifty other teach- 


The Benson-Lee act» oprevides that 
any high or graded ‘seheel that 
maintains an approved course in 
agriculture, home economics, or man- 
ual training shall.hbave ib.addition to 
all other state appropriations $1,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


NEW ULM. Superintendent E. T. 
Critchett, who was selected As as- 
sistant-to~Hon. George B. Aiton, 
state high school inspector, is making 
a record for school visiting. 

DULUTH. Superintendent R. E. 
Denfeld bas seen the enrollment go 
from 1,500 to 19,000 in his day, and 
this is the smafiest item in the 
shange. 


ILLINOIS. 


In Illinois a woman who is twenty- 
one years of age may vote at school 
elections for certain school officers 
and is eligible to any office under the 
general school law of the state. 


MONMOUTH. Monmouth College 


stands no nonsense in the matter off 
rules. One senior girl was uncere-] 
moniously expelled, and two fresh-j 
man giris were suspended for disre-} 


garding the rules as to being in at 
10.30 p. m. 


CHICAGO. The following officers 
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started to plow the land. "tthe fall ers Of Agriculture who should have 
~been.tvained in agricultural schools. 


"Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming te 
@ realization of the fact that 

“dust” is the principal cause of die- 
ease transmission among school chil- 
dren. The floors in schoolrooms are 
bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled, the constant 
motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust: From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease germs—bDacilll of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous discases, 

To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide @ 
System of ample ventilation, but alse 
LO treat the wood doors in such a w. 
dust and germs cannot pollute 
atmosphere. 


have been elected by the Chicagoii™ 


High and Normal School Associa-f 


tion: President, H. B. Loomis of 
Hyde Park high school; vice-presi- 
dent, Fred H. Nichols, Crane high 
school; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Jane C. Tunnell, Hyde Park high 
school; executive committee, Mrs. C. 
E. Linebarger, Lake View high 
school; Miss Clara Walker, Normal 
school, and W. H. Wright, McKinley 
high school. 


IOWA. 


CLARION. Wright: county is in 
the game of progress as much as It 
was under the superintendency of O, 
H. Benson, who was promoted to the 
United States department of agri- 
culture. The county is proud of the 
honor conferred upon him, and there 
is a universal purpose to keep the 
county schools in the front rank. 

DUBUQUE. Superintendent James 
H. Harris. who is just closing his 
first year’s work, has made an un- 
usual record and has won to a high 
degree the confidence and good will 
of the board of education. Within 
the year he has established  well- 
equipped courses in stenography and 
typewriting in the high school, has 
put the seventh and eighth grades on 
a departmental basis, has banished 
the drinking cups and installed sant 
tary bubbling fountains in every 
school, and has utilized the services 
of a school nurse in ai system of 
medical inspection. The board of 
education, with his active interest 
and co-operation, has just passed a 
hew salary schedule for the grade 
teachers to go into effect the first of 
September. The new schedule -in- 
creases the present maximum $50 a 
year all along the line, and provides 
for a forty-dollar annual rate of In- 
crease instead of the present thirty. 
A strong sentiment is being created 
for a new school building to replace 
an old one, and there is every pros- 
pect that the project will be pushed 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a posse” satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the fioors at 
& proper degree of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
woul settle on a given surface. Re- 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms With wntreated floors was circulating 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressin 
is twelve times greater in weigh 
than that collected from wntreated 
floors, The inference is obvious—the 
through the air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 


Sta dard 
e nda Floor Dressin 
not intended for use in the home, fe 4 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any building under 
your supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cles, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
“Dust and Its - 
gers,” and for testime- 
nials and reports. 

STANDARD OIL 


(Incorperated) 
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through to suéees@ inthe near fu- 
ture. 


KANSAS. 

BALDWIN... Baker’ University 

met with a great loss when L. H. 


Murlin, LL. D., accepted the presi- 
dency of Boston University, but it 1s 
most fortunate in the prompt selec- 
tion of Dr. Wilbur N. Nason of 
Chattanooga as his successor. Dr. 
Nason is forty-two years of age, a 
native .of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
studied in Miami University at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, graduated at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Delaware, Ohio, graduated 
from the Boston University Theolog!- 
eal school, and ‘took his A. M. from 
Harvard. 


MISSOURI. 


The following are the county su- 
perintendents of the state recently 
elected, with their addresses :— 

L. B. Sipple, Kirksville; Leslie M. 
Dobbs, Savannah; Sallie V. Grebe, 
Rock Port; J. L. Shobe, Mexico; W. 
B. Hankins, Cassyille; L. E. Brous, 
Lamar; P. M. Allison, Butler; 
Charles G. Harvey, Warsaw; Wilbur 
M.. Welker, Marble Hill; George T. 
Porter, Columbia; George K. Gilpin, 
St. Joseph; C. A. Roberson, Poplar 
Bluff; D. N. McClintock, Kingston; 
B. 8. Wood, Fulton; M. E. Johnson, 
Linn Creek; J. T. McDonald, Jack- 
son; C. N. Canady, Carrollton; W. S. 
Perrin, Elsinore; T. J. Walker, Har- 
risonville; W. H. Riley, Stockton; C. 
 Caristead, Keytesville; Tom 
Mapes, Ozark; Helen McKee, Ka- 
hoka. 

J. A. Robeson, Liberty; Anna B. 
Hord, Plattsburg; 
Jefferson City; D. L. Rothgeb, Boon- 
ville; William P. Summers, Steel- 
ville; Edward H. Carender, Green- 
field; W. A. Williams, Buffalo; I. J. 
Vogelgesang, Gallatin; W. O. Swails, 
Maysville; James W. Millsap, Salem; 
John Levan, Ava; E. D. McAnally, 
Kennett; A. F. Borbeg, Union; C. M. 
Danuser, Hermann; C. H. Allen, Al- 
bany; J.R. Roberts, Springfield; 
Blizabeth Brainerd, Trenton; Nellie 
K. Sutton, Bethany; Uel W. Lamkin, 
Clinton. 

S. Z. Odenbaugh, Hermitage; 
George Reavis, Oregon; Levi 
Markland, Armstrong; W. C. MeMi- 
lin, West Plains; B. P. Burnham, 


J. S. Lumpkin, L 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO 


YOUR EYE 


That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 
andjto Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


TheHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Ironton; L. F. Blackburn, Independ- 
ence; L. W. Kost, Carthage; R. B. 
Wilson, Hillsboro; R. H. Boston, 
Warrensburg; W. E. Cottey, Edina; 
F. W. Ploger, Lebanon; H. T. Phil- 
lips, Lexington; D. W. Clayton, Mt. 
Vernon; Lioyd H. Hicks, Monticello; 
Zula Thurman, Troy; E. L. Joyce, 
Brookfield; James W. McCormick, 
Chillicothe; W. H. Baker, Pineville; 
O. L. Cross, Macon; F. C. Baker, 
Fredericktown; C. N. Cooper, Wel- 
don; Frankie Connell, Palmyra; D. 
W. Branam, Princeton. 

James Messersmith, Tuscumbia; 
Mrs. Clara E. Graham, Charleston; 
C. J. Ladman, California; John L. 
Carter, Paris; W. F. Hupe, Mont- 
gomery; Wray Witten, Versailles, 
L. O. Swan, New Madrid; Ernest H. 
Newcomb, Neosho; W. M. Oakerson, 
Maryville; H. M. Williams, Alton; 
R. H. Bryan, Linn; A. J. Kimball, 
Gainesville; Stearns, Haytt; 
J. G. Reddick, Perryville; T. R. 
Luckett, Sedalia; John A. Mooney, 
Rolla; Willa Nora Mitchell, Bowling 
Green; J. F. Sexton, Platte City; 
Daisy Johnson, Bolivar; L. J. Glad- 
den, Laquey; W. K. Armstrong, 
Unionville; O. E. Hulse, New Lon- 
don. 

8S. B. McCully, Moberly; O. L. Kin- 
eaid, Richmond; Lula Barton, Centre- 
ville; H. E. Braschler, Doniphan; 
P. J. McKinley, St. Charles; C. E. 
Higgins, Osceola; <A. H. Akers, 
Farmington; Joseph King, Ste. Gene- 
vieve; W. T. Bender, Clayton; J. L. 
Lynch, Marshall; Mrs. Belle Bunch, 
Lancaster; I. M. Horn, Memphis. 

Charles D. Harris, Benton; Walter 
Webb, Eminence; Myrtle Threlkeld, 
Shelbyville; A. F. Asa, Bloomfield; 
VY. Threlfall, Galena; Roxana 
Jones, Milan; John W. Bennett, 
Forsyth; J. O. Payne, Houston; W. 
Y. Foster, Nevada; F. W. Kehr, 
Marthasville; Burwell Fox, Potosi; 
C. E. Burton, Greenville; Lon Yates, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


Marshfield; Mrs. Cora Early, Grant 
City; John M. Carter, Hartville. 


ST. LOUIS. The election of Prin- 
cipal Evans as state superintendent 
and Principal John T. Winters of the 
St. Louis Teachers College as presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the selection of this city as 
the place of the next meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. put the city at the front 
in a way that is highly appreciated. 

KANSAS CITY. This city has 
built eleven elementary school build- 
ings on practically one plan. They 
cost as a rule $100,000, and have 
modern conveniences and appoint- 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session.of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 


Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History,. 


Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum- 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accom moda 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis. 
courts Boating. Crosscountry tramps. July 5th 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presiaent Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pp in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in. 
expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
enapplication to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CmIcKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
now BO ss. 
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ments with appliances for elemen- 
tary manual training and domestic 
science. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. The educational 
pill which has been before the state 
legislature for four years has at last 
been passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor. The new school code fs really 
a budget of all the laws governing 
the public school system of the state. 
It provides for an appointive board 
of education composed of fifteen 
members in districts of -the first 
class, Philadelphia and Pittsburg; 
elective board of nine in fourth-class 
districts. The code provides that 
school boards shall levy and collect 
their own taxes for maintenance of 
their schools and furthermore pro- 
vides for a state board of education, 
the powers of which are both admin- 
istrative and advisory. The code 
designates the powers of the various 
school boards and officers and sets 
the length of school terms and ten- 
ure of office of school directors. In 
short, it includes all the laws gov- 
erning school districts, school direc- 
tors, organization meetings and offi- 
cers of boards of school directors, 
duties and powers of boards of 
school directors, taxation and 
finance, ground and buildings, books, 
furniture and supplies, school direc- 
tors’ associations, state board of edu- 
eation, superintendent of public in- 
struction, county, district, and as- 
sistant superintendents, teachers and 
supervising principals, certification 
of teachers, pupils, and attendance, 
medical inspection and hygiene, 
school terms and courses of study. 
high schools, joint schools, vocational 
and other special schools, state nor- 
mal schools, teachers’ institutes, 
school districts of the first class, 
state appropriations, teachers’ retire- 
ment funds, public school libraries, 
auditing of school finances and state 
school fund. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. The new _ amillion- 
Gollar high school building is at last 
ready for the dedication, which will 
take place on June 22. The building 
is said to be the best in New Jersey, 
and would have been finished some 
time ago but for trouble with the 
contractors and the laborers. 

HACKENSACK. Superintendent 
B. E. Merriam, who has seen many 
vital featurés of school work ad- 
vanced in the three years he has 
been here, will carry out a long- 
cherished plan of completing his 
course at Columbia, and in order to 
do this has resigned to take effect at 
the close of this school year. 

PRINCETON. The _ withdrawal 
of the resignation of Dr. Henry van 
Dyke from the Murray professorship 
of English in Princeton University 
has led to greater rejoicing than any 
other announcement in recent years. 
The announcement that Dr. van 
Dyke had reconsidered his decision 
to sever his connection with Prince- 
ton was made by him when he gave 
out a letter written to the committee 
of trustees appointed to confer with 
him. The letter, which was a reply 
to the committee’s request for a re- 
consideration, makes it plain that 
. the causes of van Dyke's resignation 
have been removed. Although at 
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the time of his resignation van Dyke 
made no public statement regarding 
his reasons for severing his connec- 
tion with Princeton, it is evident that 
it was caused by his conviction that 
the factional hostilities among the 
faculty caused by last year’s gradu- 
ate college dispute had not subsided. 
The last letter of the committee of 
the trustees states that it is their de- 
sire that Princeton shall suffer no 
“distractions” in its academic ef- 
forts, which van Dyke takes as suffi- 
cient assurance of a policy of peace 
to cause him to continue his work in 
the university. Dr. van Dyke's resig- 
nation was presented to the board of 
trustees on January 12, and was not 
accepted. About this time a com- 


mittee representing the undergradu- — 


ates called upon the professor, re- 
questing him to stay at Princeton, 
Dr. van Dyke says that their influ- 
ence was one of the strongest in ‘help- 
ing him to make his decision. At a 
meeting of the board of trustees on 
April 13 his resignation was again 
laid upon the table, to give the com- 
mittee of the trustees further oppor- 
tunity to confer with him. The com- 
mittee again asked him to withdraw 
his resignation, and ‘he responded as 
follows:— 

“I thank you for your reference to 
my work as a teacher of reading. It 
has always been a pleasant work to 
do. Its reward has been a happy 
fellowship with twelve successive 
classes of Princeton men. If I have 
rendered them any service I am sin- 
cerely glad. 

“It is gratifying to note that you 
recognize that the perennial rumors 
of my seeking the presidency of your 
body are ‘entirely false and unwar- 
ranted.” I do not know where they 
originated. But your frank dis- 
avowal now should lay them to rest 
and relieve me from the recurrent an- 
noyance of being considered as a ean- 
didate for an office contrary to my 
desires and altogether out of my line. 
The prospect of this belief is wel- 
come. 

“The last subject touched by your 
letter is the most important. The 
reasons for my resignation have 
never been concealed nor personal. 
They have to do with the spirit and 
policy of Princeton for the future. 
Regarding peace and work as essen- 
tial to the life of the university, I 
have ventured in the course of these 
long conferences, which you have in- 
vited, to put a certain persistent 
question. Your last paragraph is in 
reply to this question. 

“If I understand you fightly the 
phrase ‘without distraction’ is meant 
to express your wish and intention 
that Princeton shall not be dis- 
tracted by factional rivalries and 


conflicts. You purpose that she shall 
move forward — a guidance dis- 
regarding academic politics to ac- 
complish her three specific tasks as a 
university. 

“Understanding you thus, with the 
consent of the board of trustees, I 
will gladly accede to your wish and 
withdraw my resignation.” 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The officers 
of the Association of Men Teachers 
of the Elementary Schools are as 
follows: President, Henry C. Moore, 
Public. School 9, Brooklyn; secre- 
tary, “Royal LL. Cottrell, Publie 
School 45, Brooklyn; treasurer, 
George H. Deldine, Public School 82, 
Queens; vice-presidents, for Brook- 
lyn, Sidney C. Walmesley, Public 
School 15; for Queens, Henry Me- 
Donald, Public School 90; for Rich- 
mond, D. F. Stanton, Public School 
17; for the Bronx, A. F. Taylor, Pub- 
lic School 6; for Manhattan, Edward 
8. Keleoris, Public School 24. 

The annual dinner of the New 
York City Principals’ Club was held 
on May 27. Justice Delaney of the 


supreme court was one of the speak- 
ers: 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

MONTEREY. Professor Willts 
Linn Jepson, botanist of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says that the cypress 
trees shown on the famous ~ seven- 
teen-mile drive from Del Monte have 
their like in only one spot in the 
world, Point Lobos on Carmel bay. 
These trees at Cypress Point he 
thinks to be about 300 years old. 

BERKELEY. Modern language 
in Berkeley public schools is taught 
at a Round Table, literally a round 
table, and not an English word is 
written or spoken in the recitation 
period. 

LONG BRANCH. This city broke 
all records for well-established cities 
in the last ten years with a growth 
of 800 per cent. It caught the south- 
ern California spirit and distanced 
all rivals. 

SACRAMENTO. Superintendent 
O. W. Erlewine has been re-elected 
for another four-year term. He has 
served eighteen years already. His 
popularity is every way deserved. 

LOS ANGELES. This city em- 
ploys eighteen playground specialists 
the year round. 

SAN DIEGO. Hon. S. T. Black, 
who resigned the principalship of the 
State Normal school here at the 
opening of the school year, is mak- 
ing a leisurely tour of the world. 
Dr. Black was high schoo! teacher 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely,-removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,°""’. 


N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. Chi 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Demer'C Col., 405 Cecper lcs Argeles, Cal, Licgles Eleg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
for teachers direct from schoo] autlorities. Positive US rece mn enca- 
tent teachers in dem: nd. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. 


calls 
tious. Com 


address the Principal, A 


the commercial subjects. 


TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 


Mascachusetts, 
for the peda- 
of teachers of 
. ABBURY Prr- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducational. Department 
gogical and technical trainin 


MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY & CO. ny. 


The Old Reliable CHURCH, BEL 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


short notice = high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, relia work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 
Tenth Year. Send for manuel. 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colle, ou 
to read our new booklet as Western 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


rmanent clients. YOU 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Removal Notice 
Bastern Teachers’ Agency 


Established bec 
Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. iss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 
formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has ASS to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON 8T., BOSTON. 
Ectablished 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Vocal Expression in Speech..... .... Ginn & Co. N. LY. $1.00 
Spellin mg Anne Warwick & York, Baltimore 
il in School ne 
The Captain of the bik Baker Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Laurie’s Memoires @un Super (Ed C. Heath & Co., 50 
France in the American Revolution............ Perkins oughton Mifflin o., 2.00 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe ...........- Bingham 
jones. "The Macmillan Co, N.Y. 110 
Educational Problems bil Hall D. Appleton & Co., 7.50 
The Obviou: Orient.. $ 1.50 
CRITO. . ... Sladen J.B.Lippincott Co., Phila. 5.00 
The Animals and Kellogg ot, & Co., WN. ¥. 1.25 
Anglo-American Smal P. Putnam’s Sons, 2.50 
‘The Nervous Life..... .......- Partridge Sturgis & Walton Co., “ 
Wear OF Peace. .... --Ch A. & Co., Chivago 1.00 
Brown's Standard Elocution and Speaker...... rown a “ 
Shakespoare’s Merchant of Venice.........-...- B. G. Teubner, Leipzig ae 
Carnegie’s Empire of Business...... ...------- — 
Froude’s History of the Armada............- id — 


of Ventura, then superintendent of 
that county, then became state 
superintendent, ‘resigning to become 
principal of this school. He is suc- 
ceeded by City Superintendent Mc- 


and with $30,000 now in her posses- 
sion, Miss Lillian Swygert continues 
to follow her chosen vocation of a 
school teacher in the mill district of 
this city. Miss Swygert came to At- 


Carthy. lanta six years ago to take a position 
as teacher, Soon’ after ber arrival 

SOUTHERN STATES. she fell heir to $16,000 upon fhe 

“wees death of her father. $14,000 upon. the 

TENNESSER. ° death of her half sister, and several 
CHATTANOOGA. This city has thousand additional left by another 


recently furnished two college prest- relative. Last November she was 


dents. Dr. Luther Freeman, presi- a ameanies ta the will of an uncle 
dent of Morningside University, 

Sioux City. Towa, was In this city 

until within two years, and Dr. Wil- THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

bur N. Mason, who succeeds Dr. 


Continued f ‘ 
Murlin as president of Baker Uni- 


versity, is at present pastor of the 
largest church in this city. 


mittee of its own with the ostensible 
purpose of investigating the charges. 
It is not often that a legislative body 
ventures thus to defy public senti- 
ment. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Heir to $6,000,000 


ARBITRATION OF THE BROAD- 
EST TYPE. 


Secretary Knox has completed the 
draft of the proposed arbitration 
treaty and has presented it to the 
British and French ambassadors at 
Washington. That France should 
have been included has occasioned 
some surprise, but it appears that the 
proposed treaty represents the basis 
on which the United States, if the 
Senate assents, is inclined to make 
treaties with any nation similarly 

disposed. As was expected, the 
treaty eliminates the exceptions of 
“questions of vital interest and na- 
tional honor” which are contained tn 
existing treaties. It proposes that 
every sort of question shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. But if either 
country involved considers that the 
‘questions at issue are not of a char- 
acter possible of adjustment through 
international adjudication, then a 
commission of inquiry is to be ap- 
pointed, composed of representatives 
of the two governments who are 
members of The Hague court and 
this commission is to make recom- 
mendations. If it decides that the 
questions should be arbitrated, its 
decision is binding. What the Sen- 
ate may think of all this can hardly 
be predicted. 


PAID MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, the British 

chancellor of the exchequer, has 


again shown his courage in flouting 
hoary British conditions by incor- 
porating in the new budget a pro- 
vision for the payment of salaries to 
members of the House of Commons. 
The members of that body have al- 
Ways served their country without 
compensation. Those who oppose 
_Mr. Lloyd-George’s proposal do so on 
the ground that if members of par- 
liament are paid, inferior men will 
seramble for the places because of 
the pecuniary gain. But the pro- 
posed salary of $2,000 a year is not 
large enough to be a very tempting 
prize for cupidity: and it may well 
be said in reply that the anticipated 
evil is not serious enough to out- 
weigh the advantages of getting rid 
of the present system, under which 
membership in parliament is practi- 
cally impossible to men of moderate 
means. 


a 


Palmer’s Pilgrimages 


to O'd-World Shrines. Fifth An- 
nual Tour. Nine Countries, Ireland 
and Scotland to Italy. Party lim- 
ited to ten. Sixty-six days, -$425, 
everything included. Sail June 24. 
Send for itinerary. Corwin F. 
Palmer, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


G 
B ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F, KEITH’S THEATRE. 


A feature next week will be Little 
Billy, the famous boy comedian, Billy 
is now offering an entirely new reper- 
toire of songs and dances, and has 
become a greater favorite tham ever. 
A ecomedy will be the Ryan and 
Richfield company in a new comedy 
by Will M. Cressy, “Mag Haggerty, 
Oseopath.” Another trio of favor- 
ites will be Louise Myers, Mildred 
Warren, and Bert Lyon in a ¢omedy 
sketch, “A Little of Everything.” 
Frankie Carpenter and Jere Grady 
will appear in a comedy, “The But- 
terfly,” and other features will be 
Carle Stowe, the monologist; the 
Exposition Four; Pauline Walsh; 
Hill, Cherry, and Hill, the comedy 
eyclists; and the Aerial Smiths. 


AN APPALLING EXCUSB. 


“This is the fifth time you have 
been brought before me this term.” 
said the judge, frowning severely 
upon the prisoner at the bar. 

“Yes, your honor,” said the pris- 
oner. “You know a man is judged 
by the company he keeps, and I like 
to be seen talkin’ to your honor for 
the sake of me credit.” 

“All right,” said the judge. “Offi- 
cer, take this man over to the island 
and tell them to give him a eredit of 
thirty days.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


FORGIVENESS. 


“T intend to pray that you may 
forgive Casey for having thrown that 
brick at you,” said the parson to an 
Irishman who had gotten the worst 
of it in a fight. 

“Mebbe yer riverence ‘ud be savin’ 
toime if ye’d wait till Oi git well, 
and thin pray fur Casey,” was the 
reply. 


AS IT STRUCK A STRANGER. 


“You observe,” remarked the host, 
who was showing his distinguished 
foreign visitor around Newport, “that 
we Americans devote ourselves to 
pleasure regardless of expense.” 

“Td hardly put it that way,” re- 
torted the witty foreigner. “Rather 
you devote yourselves to expense re- 
gardiess of pleasure.” 


MIGHT BE EITHER, — 


Stranger (to fellow traveler on 
train)—“I’m coming up to town to 
get a second mate.” 

Fellow Traveler—‘“Indeed! At the 
matrimonial agency or the shipping 
office ?’”’ 


A SINECURE. 

Husband (annoyed) —“*Why do you 
want me to go with you? You know 
I detest shopping.” 

Wife—“Oh, you won't have to 
tee dear. You'll merely pay the 

Is.”” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ELL PLEASE with your methods, and I want to thank you,” is the ending of 
a letter written by a teacher of Manua! Training at Elwyn, Pa 

on May 15, 1911, in which he writes of his appointm: nt at Little Falls, N. ¥., where he had 
not even had to make application but was elected on our recommendation. On the same 
day that we recommended him, the WITH met two other candidates in our office, a 
superintendent of Littie Falls had Cornell graduate for mathematics and a 

duate of Leland Powers School of Expression for elocution and music, and evidently 
e was likewise pleased with our methods, for he writes, May 15: “To-day I engaged Miss 
—— for mathematics, Miss—— for music and eloeution, and Mr. OUR METHODS 
—for manual training. All have accepted. I thank you.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 


New York 
mends t hers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or ad 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, H Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Allania, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
poe Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston” 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spokane? 
Ninth year. Enrollment in two agencies at 

rice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 
ave done for others. Address either office, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Graces with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 8) Chapei St., Albany, N. ¥. 


PECIAL VACATION OFFER 


GOOD FOR 3 MONTHS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


is making a Special Offer to those who can 
secure subscriptions during the summer vaca- 
tion. Send now for particulars—free advertis- 
ing material—free sample copies. 

Address DESK 74-A 
(CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 155 Fifth Ave,, New York 


00060000 


; We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers in 
Winship every part of the country. . 


Teachers’ 6 Beacon St. » « « Boston, Mase. 


Agency Lomg distance Telephone. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


A Report upon the Current Educational 
Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public Schvols of Philadelphia 


“ A somewhat new undertaking in book- 
writing. It aimsto furnish a concise state- 
ment of the educational occurrences of the 
year, to give an accurate picture «f cendi- 
tions as they exist in the educational world 
to-day, to show in proper proportion the 
great movements and the ‘trend of thought. 
The author has endeavored to act the part, 
not merely of the reporter, but of the inter- 
preter. On the whole he has done bis work 
well. Although a large part of the book is 
devoted to the United States, important 
educational movements in nineteen other 
countries are reviewed.” — The Nation. 


Being Volume VIII, in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 
12mo0. Cloth, $1.25. 


No School Library is Complete Without 
NEW GAZETTEER 
LIPPINGOTT’S DICTIONARY 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


WINSHIP 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


. A few unsolicited testimonials from rece: t patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
“*] thank you most heartily fer your very courteous treat- 


mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satistied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for we... I feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and i am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . Shealready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“] have been very much pieased with the work of your 
— in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this pert of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. | 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very traly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Masgs. 
Loag Distance Telephone 


Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 


SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height aid the number of its stupendous waterfalls. 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder.as he contemplates their great height 
and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The traveler here finds the best-of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 
charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 


DAILY TRAIN-SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from. San Francisco, traveling through the great San 
Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation—Parlor cars by day, 
Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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